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GUNT PRESIDENT'S DEFEAT IN EAST MAY FORCE POLITICAL SOLUTION 


London WEST AFRICA in English No 3373, 29 Mar 82 pp 48, 49 


[Article by Mark Doyle] 


[Text] 


MARCH 15 was to have marked the 
beginning of negotiations for national re- 
conciliation in Chad. In fact it marked the 
heaviest fighting in the east of the country 
for many months. The March 1 OAU 
ceasefire date was not respected. Conse- 
quently, the other recommendations of the 
OAU Committee — agreement of a con- 
stitution and legislative and presidential 
elections by the end of June — look 
increasingly unrealistic. 

The latest clash between the GUNT 
(Transitional Government of National Un- 
ity) and FAN (Armed Forces of the North) 
took place in and around Oum Hadjer. the 
Strategically important Oasis town between 
N'Djamena and Abéché. Habré first took 
the town at the end of December, as part 
of his campaign that followed the Libyan 
withdrawal. It was briefly retaken earlicr 
this year by GUNT forces; but armed with 
his windfall of Libyan arms and ammuni- 
tion, particularly from Abéché, Habré 
retook the town in late February. “Military 
disorganisation,”’ according to the Vice- 
President of the GUNT, Colonel 
Kamougué (both among GUNT factions 
and between GUNT and OAU forces) was 
the cause of the loss. A GUNT offensive to 
recapture Oum Hadjer was prepared and 
was launched on March 13. It was a 
spectacular failure, according to all reports 
reaching N'Djamena, notwithstanding the 
fact that President Weddeye had been in 
personal command at the eastern front. 

Over 100 GUNT troops were killed in 
the attempt on Oum Hadjer, and at least as 
many injured. FAN claimed over 40 pris- 
oners from the battle. Habré has also 


consolidated his hold on Amdam to the 
south-east of Oum Hadjer. Habré and his 
sympathisers thus control strategic points 
stretching from Am Timam in the south to 
Faya Largeau in the north. While GUNT 
forces have been preoccupied in the east 
FAN have been moving south from Faya 
Largeau to Koro Toro. True to his form as 
an accomplished diplomatist as well as an 
effective general, Habré has conducted this 
two-pronged move towards N'Djamena 
without directly engaging the OAU peace- 
keeping forces. 

Following this rout President Weddeye 
has changed his position vis-a-vis a possible 
United Nations intervention in the crisis. It 
is not clear as vet whether this would 
involve UN logistical or financial support 
for the OAU forces (whose mandate ends 
June 30) or whether it would involve actual 
UN troops. In either case President Wed- 
deye, judging by past positions, would 
insist the intervention was “‘military’’ and 
net ‘‘political’’. President Weddeye’s 
objections to the OAU force, apart from 
the fact that their ambivalent mandate 
precludes direct contact with Habré, is that 
their attitude 1s one of making a ‘‘protecto- 
rate’ of Chad. This attitude was under- 
lined after the ad hoc Committee tacitly 
recognised Habré as a major factor; in 
February the ‘five wise men” (from 
Kenya, Nigeria, Guinea, Zaire and the 
CAR) calied for negotiations between 
GUNT and FAN. The OAU had, thereby, 
imphiitiy watered down its recognition of 
the GUNT as the unifying power in Chad. 
On his return to N'Djamena from Nairobi 
President Weddeye said: ‘‘It is the Chadian 


CHAD 











people who lend legitimacy to the GUNT 
ind not a collection of pro-imperialist 
ountries’’. The Committee's recom- 
mendations for a ceasefire and elections 
were considered an “insult” and, according 
to the President, were a reversal of pre- 
vious OAU policy. 

The recent military defeats, however, 
have forced President Weddeye’s hand as 
regards foreign support for his shaky amal- 
gam of factions. Sudan, which continues to 
give military and diplomatic succour to 
Habré, recently reported that GUNT 
emissaries had been despatched to Afn- 
can countries and beyond in a search of 
irms. Recent reports in the French press 
that Paris had reneged on its military 
igreements to the GUNT are unsubstanti- 
ated and financial! support to pay 
N’Djamena’s civil servants (about 
t200,000 per month) continues. However, 
the French aid is apparently insufficient, 
ven when added to OAU military sup- 
por, and President Weddeye has sent a 
delegation to Nairobi to inform President 
Moi (the current chairman of the OAU 
and of the ad hoc Chad Committee) that an 
appeal to the UN would have the GUNT’s 
rejuctant blessing. 

In addition to the steady supply of arms 
Habré continues to obtain via the 
Washington-Khartoum-Catro axis, he has 
recently captured large caches from with- 
drawing Libyan and retreating GUNT 
troops. It is difficult to conceive of a 
“military” solution large and_ effective 
enough to resist Habré’s advance, even 
with possible UN support. On the other 
hand it is quite unrealistic to posit ‘‘politic- 
al’’ solutions such as a ceasefire or elec- 
tions, whilst GUNT steadfastly refuses to 
join a Round Table with Habré. 

The UN initiative could be interpreted 
as a face-saving admission that ta'ks with 
Habré are inevitable. Such an interpreta- 


tion would tie in with one of the few 
conciliatory notes struck in recent diploma- 
tic postures; at the beginning of this month 


the GUNT Vice-President said. when 
questioned about negotiations with Habré, 
“Time will tell. We are but men. If for just 
a single moment the situation were to go 
against the government we would meet and 
take the necessary decisions.”’ 


Refugees of 
the war 


Meanwhile, some of the Chadians who 
have fled from the war in the south and 
west of the country have been given a final 
ultimatum by the authorities in Cameroon 
to either retutn to N’Djamena or settle in a 
transit camp further south in Cameroon. 
The refugee camp at Kousseri, across zhe 
river from N’Djamena, has been closed by 
Cameroonian soldiers in a ‘‘firm but fair’ 
manner, according to the United Nations 
High Commission for Refugees (UNHCR) 
office in Yaoundé. A repatriation prog- 
ramme had been in operation since August 
last year. Under pressure from the GUNT, 
who are aware that many of the refugees at 
Kousseri were supporters of the FAN, the 
Cameroonian and Nigerian governments 
gave the refugees a choice.By the time the 
Cameroonian soldiers moved in last week 
around 20,000 refugees were still in the 
camp. UNHCR reported that 5,000 opted 
to return to N'Djamena. Some of the rest 
are making their way to another camp at 
Poli, about 300 miles south, close to the 
Nigerian border with Cameroon. Others 
reportedly made their way to Nigeria. 

Should Habré’s forces reach N’-Djamena 
the refugee situation may change; sym- 
pathisers of FAN may wish to return to 
N’Djamena. But by the same logic many 
others would pe made stateless, homeless 
or worse. 
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CONGO 


BRIEFS 


DELEGATION TO VISIT NEW DELHI/DPRK--Within the framework of the bonds of friend- 
ship and cooperation between the Congolese Labor Party [PCT] and the Korean 
labor Party, a PCT delegation left Brazzaville today for India at the invita- 
tion of the Korean Party to attend an international seminar on the pu o ohojzsot 
budgets which is being organized by the international committee of the (?budget) 
institute from 9 to 11 April 1982 in New Delhi. The Congolese delegation is 
being led by Comrade (Jean-Royet Chiboma), a member of the Central Committee 

and director of the school for party cadres and includes Comrades Joseph 
(Chicker) and Leopold (Taki), both members of the party. At the end of the 
seminar, the Congolese delegation will go to the DPRK where it will attend the 
70th birthday celebrations of Comrade Kim Il-song. [Text] [AB011536 
Brazzaville Domestic Service in French 1245 GMT 1 Apr 82] 
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GHANA 


POLLTCE ENLISTMENT BOARD DISSOLVED IMMEDIATELY 
ABO52055 Accra Domestic Service in English 1800 GMT 5 Apr 82 


[Text] The enlistment board of the people's police service has been dissolved 
with immediate effect. Its responsibilities are to be taken over by the chief 
officer of the police training school with the assistance of the examination 
authorities. This was among a number of measures announced by the Inspector 
General of Police [IGP], Mr Kugblenu, at the inauguration of the defense com- 
mittees of the police depot and the police band in Accra today. He explained 
that the move has become necessary because for some time now the enlistment 
board has not been functioning properly. He said a committee would soon be 
set up to advise him on the various aspects of police administration, and also 
help him in taking major decisions on the police service. 


Mr Kugblenu disclosed that henceforth, all policemen would enjoy pension 
benefits. 


He declared Saturday as police communal working day. He made it clear that 
People's Defense Committees [PDC] are part of police administration, and must 
therefore be accorded the fullest cooperation. 


In his inaugural address, the secretary for interior, Mr Johnny Hansen, 
announced that the government would soon set up a separate economic intelligence 
unit within the police service to monitor the country's economy. He said this 
would ensure that cheats are completely eliminated from the system. He asked 
policemen to play a very progressive role in this field and also contribute 
effectively to the utilization of the country's resources. 


Mr Hansen asked the policemen to understand their role in the revolution which 
is to defend, and not to harass people. He asked the IGP to take immediate 
steps to remedy anomalies in the police service. 


A representative of the PNDC disclosed that the government would soon come out 
with a people's socioeconomic order which would cater for the food problems 
of the people. He called on the PDC's to ensure the success of the revolution. 


CSO: 4700/1046 








GHANA 


"TRUE PICTURE’ REPORT URGED--Diplomatic missions in the country have been ad- 
vised to give the true picture of events in the country to the outside world. 
This is because it is the only way to tell the story of Ghana's revolution. 

The advice was given by the provisional national defense council secretary for 
the western region, Dr Appiah, when he addresses members of the people's 

armed forces and the police People's Defense Councils [PDC's]. At Prestea, 

near Takoradi, after joining them to clear a 10-acre farm, Dr Appiah said the 
country's army and civilian personnel have proved a united front to carry on 

the holy war to a successful end. He said Ghanaians are determined to guard 
their newly won freedom by taking their destiny into their own hands. Dr Appiah 
said the revolution is committed to finding a solution to the problem of hunger. 
He called on the army and the police to join the civilians to fight ts common 
enemy of the people. [Text] [AB031425 Accra Domestic Service in En, sh 1300 
GMT 3 Apr 82] 


PEOPLE'S COMPLAINT BUREAUS--People's Complaint Bureaus are being set up at 
information centers throughout the country to receive views and complaints from 
the general public. To this end, ali district information officers have been 
directed to liaise directly with the national secretariat of the People's 
Complaint Bureaus. A statement from the provisional national defense council 
secretary for information, Mr Ato Austin, said the setting up of the people's 
bureaus is to revolutionize the means of collecting and disseminating informa- 
tion among the various communities. The statement said the Ministry of Infor- 
mation has made available free set radios, batteries and bicycles for the 
assignment, and the information officers are to direct their requests for 
logistic support to the national secretariat of the People's Complaints Bureaus. 
[Text] [ABO030915 Accra Domestic Service in English 0700 GMT 3 Apr 82] 


CLOSING OF HAGUE EMBASSY APPEALFD-~The Ghana-Netherlands Friendship Association 
has appealed to the Provisional National Defense Council to reconsider its 
decision to close down the Ghana Embassy at the Hague alongside others as a 
move to reduce the country's expenditure on its foreign missions. In its 
petition to the council and its secretary for foreign affairs, the association 
said a certain look at the Ghana-Netherlands relations over the years would 
indicate that the two countries should open their doors to one another. The 
statement said at the moment, the Netherlands has 22 Dutch medical officers, 

30 nurses and 10 other paramedical staff working in 16 hospitals and 7/7 health 
posts throughout the country. There are also 14 Dutch experts engaged in 








<ducational and rural projects and agricultural extensions work in the country. 
[Text | /AB060930 Accra Domestic Service in English 2000 GMT 6 Apr 82] 


(OMPANY BANK ACCOUNTS DEFROZEN--The Provisional National Defense Council has 
dered the defreezing of the accounts of all companies whose assets and bank 

iccount iad been frozen. ‘fhe decision takes immediate effect. A statement 

by the counci!, however, said any such company which wishes to withdraw more 

than 12,000 cedis in 1 month to meet operational expenses must apply to a 

‘committee i has been established at parliament house in Accra. [Text} 

fABO81420 Accra Domestic Service in English 1300 GMT 8 Apr 82] 
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LESOTHO 


BRIEFS 


LESOTHO 'INSURGENT' KTLLED--Maseru--An insurgent of the Lesotho Liberation 
Army, the military wing of the exiled opposition Basutoland Congress Party, 
was scot dead by Lesotho security forces in the northern Mucha Buthe district 
on Thursday, the commander of the Lesotho Paramilitary Force, Major General 

J M Lekhanya announced yesterday. He said the man was killed when three LLA 
insurgents, who had crossed into Lesotho from Qua Qua, were intercepted at 
about 3 pm yesterday. The two others escaped and fled back into Qua Qua. The 
general also said that a quantity of arms and ammunition, LLA literature and 
herbs were captured by the Lesotho forces in the encounter. In another inci- 
dent 2arly yesterday morning, LLA insurgents tried to blow up electric pylons 
at Marakabei in the Butha Buthe district near the Lesotho-South Africa border. 
The power lines were slightly damaged, General Lekhanya said. Radio Lesotho 
said the two incidents "again marked the continuing onslaught of subversive 
activities directed against us from South Africa." [Text] [Johannesburg 


THE CITIZEN in English 3 Apr 82 p 13] 
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LIBERIA 


BRIEFS 
EXECUTIVE PAVILLION EMPLOYEES FINED--Two employees of executive pavillion were 
on Thursday fined $50 each by PRC [People's Redemption Council] Deputy Speaker 
Lt Cor William S. Brew for negligence of duty. According to a capitol building 


release, the two men, Samuel Buyo and Ben Bukleh, refused to perform their 
duties because they were not paid $40 for an information program of the [name 
indistinct] student union on Saturday, 2/7 March. The program was attended by 
Lt Col William S. Brew and other high ranking officials of government, the 
release said. [Text] [AB040813 Monrovia Radio ELWA in English 1600 GMT 3 Apr 
82 | 


CSO: 4700/1041 





NIGERIA 


EKWUEME ADDRESSES ANTI-APARTHEID CONFERENCE IN UK 
ABi21236 Lagos NAN in English 1205 GMT 12 Mar 82 
[By James Bello] 


[Text] London, 12 Mar (NAN)--Nigeria has again emphasized its preparedness to 
use every weapon and means at its disposal to fight and eliminate racism and 
colonialism in Africa and the world over. 


Speaking at the opening of the anti-apartheid conference on Southern Africa in 
London last night, the vice president, Dr Alex Ekwueme, told more than 3,000 
delegates that he had come to underscore the deep concern which the government 
and people of Nigeria feel at the unrelenting practice of apartheid by the 
white minority racists in South Africa. 


He warned that the world could not for long endure the policy of half-slave, 
half-free, cautioning that all the signals from South Africa were pointing to 
nothing but explosion unless they were quickly reversed. 


The vice president declared: This is the time for every man, every organiza- 
tion, every nation to stand up and be counted on the side of the struggling 
African nations, many of which have overstretched their very meager resources 
in the fight for independence, freedom, and [words indistinct]. 


Dr Ekwueme stressed that the greatest need of the African continent today was 
to get rid of discrimination, subjugation and exploitation, and called on all 
those who regard Africa as a friend to come to our aid in this historic 
struggle. 


He called for intensified (?actions against) apartheid, including diplomatic, 
economic and military operations as might be necessary from time to time. 


Addressing the conference, the chairman of the UN anti-apartheid committee, 
Nigeria's permanent representative to the United Nations, Alhaji Maitama Sule, 
called on the Western nations to join forces with (?other) nations in assist- 
ing the South African people to abandon the bitter legacy of racism and build 
a just society. 








He said that the time had come for them to choose between friendship with the 
rest of Africa and amoral policy of collaboration with apartheid, reminding 
them that trade with independent African countries was seven times their trade 
with South Africa. 


Also speaking, the commonwealth secretary general, Shridath Ramphal, condemned 
all forms of sporting links with racist South Africa. 


The vice president, Dr Ekwueme, will later deliver a keynote address to the 
conference on Southern Africa--the African perspective. 


Lone 4700/956 











SENEGAMBIA 


KORO SALLAH DISCUSSES ADVERSE EFFECTS OF CONFEDERATION ON GAMBIA 


London WEST AFRICA in English No 3373, 29 Mar 82 pp 851-853, 855-858 


[Article by Nii K. Bentsi-Fnchill] 


[Text] 


WHAT does the confederation mean for 
the Gambian peasantry? 

A: The conditions of the peasantry of the 
Gambia, over 80 per cent of the popula- 
tion, is going to worsen because there is 
going to be an intensification of their 
exploitation. The condition of the Sene- 
galese peasantry is Well known: the over- 
taxation of peasants by the state, under- 
payment of groundnut producers, the de- 
frauding of the peasantry by the Sene- 
galese bureaucracy. The annexation of The 
Gambia will mean the transfer of this extra 
burden on to the Senegalese peasantry to 
the Gambian one. Cashcrop prices will be 
reduced. Secondly, instead of the former 
cash payments here, this will be delayed by 
promissory notes. The increasing corrup- 
tion of state marketing of groundnuts in 
Senegal will be transferred to The Gambia. 
Taxation of The Gambian peasantry will 
be raised to be at par with the taxation of 
the Senagalese peasantry. 


Expropriation 
of peasants 


Again, the expropriation of land experi- 
enced by Senegalese peasantry in the past 
ten years, both by the Senegalese state, 
foreign agricultural interests in Senegal 
and the joint state and private agriculturai 
sector in Senegal, will be transferred to 
The Gambia. This is shown in the immedi- 
ate interests of the Senegalese to dam the 
Gambia river so that the Senegalese state 
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and their agents are going to be involved in 
large-scale commercial farming involving 
the expropriation of the Gambian peasan- 
try. The dam will flood large parts of The 
Gambia, meaning resettling people, some 
even outside The Gambia’s borders. The 
immediate benefits of this irrigation will be 
taken over by the rich Senegalese bureau- 
crats and agro-industrialists. 
Q: For what kind of agricultural produc- 
tion? 
A: This will be mainly for export markets. 
In Senegal you have American, and Liba- 
no-Syrian “ranches’’, rice plantations con- 
trolled by the French, it will be the same in 
our country. The peasants’ land will be 
taken and they will be pauperised, em- 
ployed in these fields, not for food produc- 
tion for the population but for exports to 
Europe and the Americas. 
Q: Where does smuggling come in the 
economics of confederation? 
A: Between 40 to 60 per cent of goods im- 
ported into The Gambia are smuggled out. 
This is controlled by a political-bureaucrat- 
businessman Mafia in The Gambia. Their 
interests will be immediately affected. But 
then, the principal interest of the Sene- 
galese state is the breaking of this re- 
exporting into Senegal. That country’s 
neo-colonial light industrial base is fairly 
developed, but it needs a market. The 
Gambia, as an annexed region of Senegal 
is going to serve as a market area. 
Senegal used to be the ‘‘metropole”’ of 
French colonialism in West Africa. The 
French began to experiment with import- 
substitution industry, and Senegal used to 








be the centre of production in French West 
Africa for cigarettes, textiles and other 
things. But with the coming of so-called 
independence in francophone West Afnia, 
many of these other states began their own 
import-substitution on a smaller-scale for 
their own domestic markets, and Senegal 
lost a lot of this market. 


Bureaucratic 
appetites 


Also because of the bureaucracy after 
independence squandering much of the 
State's gains, because of the bureaucracy’s 
increasing appetite, the peasantry had lit- 
tle, so the peasantry could buy little, and 
the market narrowed. The Senegalese mar- 
ket also became more sensitive to goods 
smuggled from The Gambia since this 
meant less goods manufactured in Senegal 
were bought by Senegalese. In 1968 Jean 
Collin (the Finance Minister) when he 
presented the budget accused the Gam- 
bians of being a nation of smugglers and 
blamed us for the chaos in their economy. 
[he tact that Senegalese merchant impor- 
ters must have goods standing unsold 
because their market was being penetrated 
by smuggled goods from The Gambia 
became more marked. 

Then there was the smuggling of peanuts 
to the other side. Senegalese peanuts 
prouuced on Senegalese soil, with agri- 
cultural machinery probably loaned by 
ONCAD, was being sold in The Gambia 
because of the hard time the Senegalese 
peasants have with ONCAD: receiving 
promissory notes for their produce; these 
notes can take about six months. This is a 
deliberate deal by ONCAD to impoverish 
them because then they are left in the 
hands of the usurers. The peasants would 
rather get into The Gambia and sell these 


nuts, so there was also an increase in the. 


smuggling of groundnuts into The Gambia. 


Shortages 
of goods 


So not only the merchants suffered from 
the smuggling, but also the state, in that 
ONCAD could not fulfil its external trade 
obligations. Because of these two factors 
there has been growing economic interest 
in Senegai to integrate the economies of 
the two countnes. 
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Q: What about the Gambian side of 
things? 
A: In fact, over the last three years one of 
the bitterest things that contnbuted to the 
heightening of political tension was the 
shortage of goods. There was no one day in 
The Gambia since 1979 when there was not 
a shortage of one of the basic items that the 
people use daily: if there was oil, then 
there was no nice; if there was rice, there 
was no tomato; if there was tomato, there 
wouldn’t be cement or other building 
materials. And people saw that there were 
warehouses filled up with all these goods 
but they were not meant for Gambian 
consumers. Over the last two years even in 
the local papers there were complaints that 
Gambians going to Gambian businessmen 
to buy goods were refused unless they paid 
in CFA or other foreign currencies, and at 
prices very much over the price controls. 
This thing became aggravated in June, 
the month of Ramadan, when over 80 per 
cent of Gambians respect as Muslims this 
Muslim fast. This is also the time when 
consumption of these basic goods is con- 
centrated to one time of the day — the 
evening -— and therefore the consumer 
population is more sensitive to shortages at 
such a time. This contributed a great deal 
to even the growing resentment against the 
Jawara government. The month of June 
for example, there was no sugar or rice, 
cement has been in short supply for 
months. The shortage of building matenals, 
for example, also meant the unemploy- 
ment of many labourers, building workers, 
and many people dependent on them. 
Q: What is going to happen to the contra- 
band trade? In whose interest is it to stop 


it, and in whose interest to continue? 
A: in the short run, the imports into The 


Gambia continue, the Senegalese state is 
losing because the smuggling is still going 


on, only its control is changing hands. In 


the long run, the Gambian state is going to 
be affected by this loss of revenue from 
import duties because of the effective 
annexation. Also the interests of the Liba- 
no-Syrian, and Gambian merchants will be 
affected. On the Senegalese side, the state 
is going to benefit in the long run, not now, 
in the application of the economic side of 
this annexation. 


The contraband cannot be limited only 
to imported goods. There are agricultural 
products. And until the unification of the 
pric.ng system of agricultural products, the 
flow continues. Again. contro! of the contra- 
band in the agricultural products sector has 








also changed. In the long run this sector 1s 
going to be neutralised again, and the elite 
of the Senegalese state will benefit through 
the taxation that goes to the state. The 
foreign-owned, locally-produced goods will 
also benefit through their increasing mar- 
ket profits from the Senegalese population, 
and through their exports from their cap- 


tured market that is The Gambia. The> 


foreign merchant class which is so big in 
Senegal, and who have considered the 
smuggling across the border as a big 
problem over the years, will benefit. The 
harmonisation of the two customs policies, 
and the effective end of smuggling means 
iaey will have the Senegalese market to 
themselves and not have to share it with 
smugglers. This is why some months ago 
they hurriedly presented petitions to the 
Parti socialiste calling for speedy integra- 
tion of the economics of the two countries. 

There is also the international economic 
aspect. This confederation is not limited to 
just The Gambia and Senegal, but it has 
this extension into the international mar- 
ket system. Those French note interests 
that control the neo-colonial economy of 
Senegal, the dominance of France will be 
felt in this newly-added territory of Senegal 
that is The Gambia. 


Violent 
absorption 


Q: How wil! confederation affect Gambian 
society? 

A: We of the Movement for Justice in 
Africa believe that in the long run only 
unification among the peoples of Africa 
can safeguard our people and our interests. 
And even in these turbulent times of 
global tension, of threats of war, only 
unification of the Airican peoples will be 
able to safeguard our security. But there 
are unifications and unifications. The neo- 
colonial, violent absorption of The Gambia 
by Senegal doesn't benefit the people of 
either country. [t doesn’t bring about the 
African unity long dreamed of by our 
patrictic fathers. It oniy hinders it, because 
unity cannot come from above but from 
below. 

Taking this so-cailed confederation 
brought about by the aggressive Diouf 
regime, neither the Senegalese nor Gam- 
bian peasantry benefit anything. The Gam- 
bian peasantry is very very familiar with 
the conditions of our brothers and sisters in 
Senegal. We are very aware of the seasonal 


hunger in the months of June, July and 
August experienced by our people in 
Senegal leading to many deaths. We know 
how much Senegalese serfs suffer under 
money-minded, corrupt marabouts; we 
know how the peasantry over the decades 
have been so much exploited by the de- 
funct ONCAD; we know how the Sene- 
galese peasantry are forced to be paying 
taxes for services that are only promised 
but never delivered by the state; we know 
of the living conditions in the Senegalese 
countryside where there are no facilities 
buili by the Senegalese state. 

We know how Senegalese peasantry fill 
our hospitals in the countryside; we know 
how our brothers and sisters in Senegal 
have to be sending their kids. small girls 
who are supposed to be in school. how they 
are forced to come and slave in Gambian 
homes; we know how Senegalese lepers, 
handicapped people, beggars, roam our 
city because they have not been catered for 
by the Senegalese state; we know more 
than 70 per cent of the beggars and 
blindmen in Banjul come from Senegal 
... $O We are very well aware of the 
conditions of living of our brothers and 
sisters in the Senegalese countryside. So 
we know what confederation means for us: 
we can see it in the lives of the Senegalese 
peasants. 


Senegalese 
“refugees 


Even, from personal experience, over 70 
per cent of prisoners in Gambian jails 
come from Senegal. The worsening condi- 
tions of Senegalese urban areas and the 
countryside that has forced them to mi- 
grate into Gambia and forced them into 
criminal activities. We know that 90 per 
cent of the prostitutes in The Gambia come 
from Senegal. We know that the bulk of 
the drivers in The Gambia, the bulk the 
apprentices who fill our transport garages, 
come from Senegal. The bulk of masons 
come from Senegal; our markets are filled 
with Senegalese, who because of the in- 
creasing crisis in Senegal have migrated to 
The Gambia. Over the past 20 years, about 
90 per cent of the seasonal agricultural 
labour comes from Senegal. 

We are not saying that the Gambian 
peasantry is better off. The intensification, 
the high rate of exploitation of the Sen- 
galese peasantry is very, very clear. 

Q: What effect has this influx of Sene- 
galese labour had on the Gambian work- 





force / 
A: This has been disastrous because it nas 
resulted in increasing unemployment of 
people who, before this increasing migra- 
tron, were employed in the fields. With the 
coming of the taxi-drivers, mechanics, 
tailors, subvendors, farmers, our people 
become redundant, because these people 
will take any salary to be employed be- 
cause they face starvation in their country. 
In the past five years, there has been a 
high number of Senegalese peasantry who 
have come into The Gambia to settle as 
farmers to escape the agricultural market- 
ing system and the high taxation of the 
peasantry that exists in Senegal. The Gam- 
bia has until now been a haven for the 
Senegalese who run from the increasing 
crisis there. It is not a haven for the 
Gambian peasantry. but they are slightly 
better off in this hell they both suffer from 
these two neo-colonial governments. 
Q: You haven't explained why The Gam- 
bia imports far more consumer goods than 
its economy can absorb. What interests are 
served by this practice which fuels the 
halance of payments crisis” 
A: For example, according to the Sene- 
galese magazine /’Afrique Nouvelle, if 
over the last two or three years the number 
of television sets imported had been con- 
sumed only in The Gambia, then every 
rousehold would have ten television sets. 
n fact more than 90 per cent of Gambian 
households don’t have TV. So much of this 
is exported to not only Senegal but to other 
neighbouring countries by criminal-minded 
Gambian and Senegalese merchants who 
live On smuggling. This is done with the 
Knowledge of the Gambian regime which 
cannot fail to realise that the widescale 
re-exportation of imported goods has been 
taking place. The Gambian government 
has also not tired of blaming foreign 
exchange shortages, deficit in trade, ba- 
lance of payments problems for failing 1n 
its promise. for the stoppages im _ its 
projects and development programmes. 
We have to go back and check on the 
neo-colomal role of the Gambian state, 
this tradition, this function inherited from 
the colonial state of catering as a market 
for European goods and providing cheap 
raw materials for European factories. The 
Gambian regime, through all its existence, 
has ail the time been encouraging the 
increase in imports of luxury goods. The 
rate at which luxury goods imports have 
increased over the last years is more than 
tenfold the increase in basic goods that are 
really needed for the population. 
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Never mind that this is also done against 
the interest of a neighbouring state. It is a 
small elite of Gambians who gain from 
this. The majority of our people don’t gain 
anything from this; in fact they lose. The 
increase in imports, and the decrease of 
lega! exports means balance of payments 
problems, and always it is the bulk of the 
easantry and the population who shoulder 
the problems derived from this. 


Military 

superiority 

Q: After the Senegalese came in how did 
over 1,000 Gambians end up in detention? 
A: It was the military superionty of the 
Senegalese, and the disorganised nature of 
the resistance. Also there was the betrayal 
of the coup-makers who called on the 
people io continue the resistance, and left 
them there. There was the lack of a centre, 
there was no correct flow of information, 
even when the Senegalese came in many 
people did not know they were present. 
And when the Sengalese came in they 
considered the whole population as their 
enemy because they knew how popular the 
revoit was, how massive the resistance was, 
so they just arrested everybody. 

The arrests and interrogations were 
done by the Senegalese. Many people who 
knew what the act of being captured was, 
who raised their hands and made no 
atterr »t to move as this would have meant 
being immediately shot by Senegalese sol- 
diers, were taken first to the Senegalese 
embassy. People were first interrogated 
there in various rooms of the embassy and 
then taken to the police station. It was davs 
after, when the Police Depot was captured 
that the detainees were transferred to the 
Depot 
Q: What was the attitude of the Senegalese 
soldiers towards Gambian government 
officials” 

A: They showed a remarkable sense of 
disrespect for them because they knew that 
it was by their biood and sweat that the 
regime was reinstated. They felt that the 
Gambian state was already smashed. 

Q: What kind of people were being de- 
tained by the Senegalese? 

A: Most of them were ordinary people who 
had jubilated as a result of the coup. These 
included men, women, old peopie, and thts 
was not limited only to the areas of fighting 
against the Senegalese — Banjul and the 
Kombos — but extended to remote villages 
such as Wuli. about 250 miles from Banjul. 








There is the celebrated case of an 82-year- 
old man from Wuli who was arrested 
because he was jubilating. 

It is important to understand that the 
crushing of this coup was also used to deal 
with political forces opposed to the regime. 
The regime has used this occasion to make 
mass arrests of all opposition forces, espe- 
cially the legal opposition, members of the 
NCP in particular. People who opposed 
the regime even 15 years ago were 
arrested, for example in the Saloum areas 
which are tradtuonally UP opposition since 
the early 60s. The bulk of those arrested 
who had nothing to do with this coup were 
members of the NCP. Militants of the NCP 
in al! areas of the countryside were round- 
ed up, because this was a good opportunity 
the regime used to destroy the bases of the 
popular opposition. 


Bearing false 
witness 


Q: Is this reflected in the people who have 
been tried so far? 

A: Those people tried so far were said to 
have supposedly carried arms and ammuni- 
tion. It is important to note those who are 
bing used as witnesses against other peo- 
ple. Apa Sonko ts a typical example of 
how a detainee has been promised his 
freedom on the condition as a false state 
witness against people detained. and prin- 
cipally against known members of the legal 
opposition. [tis the same Apai Sonko who 
was instructed to implicate MOJA tn this 
COUP 

©: Hlow did he do that? 

Av Jt is interesting to note that all the 
people arrested in October 1980 supposed 
to be carrying arms and ammunition, 
managing an unlawful society, their names 
were repeated in the statement by Apa 
Sopnko wWacn he said these names were 
among the list shown to him by Kukos 
Sambu Sanvang. But the list was never 
produced tn the courts. The names of 
anybody known to be in the opposition 
could have been included 


Q: Do you know the seventeen people who 
have now been sentenced to death? 

A: These people are not Known, except 
one comedian — Alieu Sallah — who is 
known to the population. The rest are 
ordinary unemployed, or workers. 

Q: Roughly 1.000 people are in detention, 
and roughly 100 have been tried. What do 
vou think will happen to ail the rest? 
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A: Thev are going to try them. It 1s 
important to note not only the trials and 
death sentences, but also that people have 
been dying in detention. 

Q: You are saying that the Gazette list of 
detainees is incomplete? 

A: It 1s incomplete because there are more 
than 1,500 said to have been detained, and 
there are different detention centres. 
Those who have been identified, those who 
were seen being arrested. they are the 
names mentioned. 


Political 
function 


Q: Do you think the trials are going to 
continue? 

A: Yes, they will continue, they must 
continue not only for the sake of revenge, 
but also because the trials will play a 
certain political function for the Senegalese 
occupationists. Even under the neo- 
colonial regime of President Senghor, they 
have never trusted Jawara on this confed- 
eration and on Senegalo-Gambian rela- 
tions. And President Diouf today doesn’t 
trust Jawara either. They would rather do 
away with Jawara. They would rather have 
a Gambian leader who has never had the 
experience of being the leader of a 
sovereign nation. Also they know very well 
that the whole Gambian nation solidly 
opposes the so-called confederation. And 
that to have about a thousand people in 
The Gambia released, people who they 
don’t trust, will be a grave danger to the 
security of their annexation, because these 
people any time in the future as their 
determination to resist strengthens wil] be 
very unreliable. 

But at the same time, to get rid of these 
people, detainees in one way or another 
will have enormous social consequences 
that will not be good for them. So the thing 
the Diouf regime would like is to kill two 
birds with one stone. by Jetting the Jawara 
regime take the responsibility for all these 
prisoners. and thereby emptying tt of all 
political credibility and making it the target 
of all the hatred of our people. and 
chiminating of to replace it with an adminis- 


tration that ors casier to control, 


Q: Why do you think leading opposition 
figures — Sheriff Dibba, Cheyassin Secka. 
Jibou Jagne — are detained but have not 
been brought to trial? 

A: Sheriff Mustapha Dibba. leader of the 
National Convention Party, is detained 





\ ) iene. also da Veter Opposivon 
inst trom the United Parts. later 
he NC and also the jieader cot the 
National Liberation Party, Cheyassin 
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i fese people Mave not been 


brought to trial for many reasons, both 
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Gambian and Senegalese 

On the Gambian side, the regime 445 no 
facts it can prove. it is easier to try an 
innocent peasant and sentence him than to 
try the leaders of popular opposition par- 
ties. So they are being kept to prolong the 
continuous neutralisation of the legal 
pposition so that the regime wil! not have 
any immediate open challenge with regard 


to the masses 


A vocal 
opponent 

Secondly, Cheyassin is not a member of 
parliameut but ne was the principal de- 
fence iawyer for the MOJA members 
falsely charged and tried in 1980. And he 
has been a vocal opponent of the regime; 
he exposed the developing tendency to- 
wards fascism in the country in the i980 
interviews he had with New African. He 
explicitiy forecast, as a result of his under- 
standing of the working of the judicial 
system, that The Gambia was moving 
towards a political dictatorship. 

On the Senegalese side, it is important to 
note that Dibba, by virtue of the fact that 
he was the principal opponent of any form 
of association with Senegal when he was 
vice-president for over ten years, becomes 
a principal target of the Senegalese occupa- 
tion forces. For them, he signifies a big 
stumbling-block to the achievement of 
their strategy of annexation of The 
Gambia. 


There 1s this plan for so-called elections 
in this country. With the release of these 
three principal personalities of the opposi- 
tion, and the conducting of an interna- 
tionally-supervised elections, there is no 
doubt that the Gambian masses would vote 
the whole clique of Jawara politicians out 
of power 


()> Phose CLIO ire dure tor early May 
\: Note that under the conditions T have 
1 rbed VOVe the elections to come area 
mockery. But then. elections in our coun 
trv have historically been a mockery 


In neo-colonia! Gambia, like in most 
other Afncan countnes, elections have 
alwavs been a farce. The use of intimida- 
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tion, political rigging, the police and secur- 
ity forces, local chiefs and village head- 
men, the use of bnbery and corruption, the 
threat of dismissa’ of workers, the secret 
use of thugs and tae detention of people in 
the countryside, ihe use of the bureaucracy 
as a supervisor of these elections to see the 
return ot the people in power, the lack of 
basic elements of Gemocratic nghts in these 
countries, has resulted in The Gambia 
since 1962 in election-rigging whenever 
there are elections. But as the years pass 
by, it has become increasingly difficult for 
the regime to rg elections 

So we believe the coming elections will 
be the last elections before the complete 
annexation of this country. 
Q: What you are saying about the nature of 
democracy in The Gambia runs completely 
contrary to the image that has been pro- 
jected all these years. How can you sub- 
stantiate these allegations? 
A: It is true the Jawara regime has boca 
able to project a democratic profile to the 
outside world, but this is unknown to us 
inside Tie Gambia who have to experience 
the various incursions into our civil liber- 
ties and democratic rights. We have all the 
time been hearing that The Gambia is the 
haven of democracy, the Switzerland of 
Africa, centre for human nghts, etc. But 
these are alien to our people who have 
known nothing over the past years in 
common with democracy and the respect 


for human rights and civil liberties. The 
Gambian state structure inherited from the 
colonial state machinery which was an 
apparatus for the conquest and oppression 
of our people. inherited without changes. 
definitely cannot create the base for any 
democracy in The Gambia. 

For example over 80 per cent of our 
people live in the countryside and their life 
is controled by chiefs and alkalos who are 
rural despots. Even corporal punishment ts 
still being practised in the countryside by 
chiefs and community leaders like the 
aikalos against our people. 

The economic conditions of democracy 
aside, taking aside the fact that there are 
gross inequalities in The Gambia which can 
be attributed to things inherited from 
colonial days, the undemocratic practice of 
the government is not reducing in the 
course of time: it is increasing. And The 
Gambia over the past years, even those 
semblances of democracy and civil liberties 
our people presumably enjoved under col- 
onial rule, have been eroded to the mini- 
mum. The Jawara regime creates the basis 








for the coming of an autocracy where one 
man rules over the whole nation. 

You could see this in the Progressive 
People’s Party. in the way it executed its 
affairs. in its intolerance of internal dis- 
sent, the illegal dismissal way back in the 
‘60s of Sheriff Cisse and his band of 
opportunisis from inside the party; also the 
1976 conflict with Sheriff Dibba and his 
band of opportunists, a relatively large 
bloc inside the party that was intolerantly 
brushed out because they were dissenting 
voices; ihe dismissal of chiefs 
in the ‘60s — the position of chief- 
taincy according to the Constitution is 
supposed to be apolitical, but all those 
chiefs who had not taken proper part in the 
consolidation of the PPP, who had not 
come out openly to suppori the PPP were 
thrown out of their positions. 


Undemocratic 
regime 


It could also be seen in the Societies Act 
of 1971 which violates our constitutional 
right to freedom of assembly; the Trade 
Union Amendment Act of 1976 when 
workers who struck legally were forced 
back to work by armed Field Force men 
after the crisis of the Walla salanes commis- 
sion; it can also be seen in the banning of 
the Gambian workers the same year. The 
undemocratic nature of the Jawara regime 
again can be seen in the Ba Trawally case, 
when the Gambian journalist exposed the 
practice of slave labour in the rice farms in 
Barajelli. allegedly owned by people in 
high positions of authority in The Gambia. 
It can be seen in the unconstitutional! 
and illegal ban of MOJA. It can be seen 
in the last two vears in the systematic 
dismissals of all oppositiomists in govermn- 
ment positions, ranging from radio an- 
nouncers, executive officers,,.to care- 
takers in provincial schools: the seizure of 
market stalls of prominent NCP support- 
ers. It could be seen in the banning of 
NCP opposition meetings in the country- 
side by PPP alkalos and chiefs. [t can be 
seen also in the general context of the fact 
of a iack of tolerance of debate and 
discussion of national issues. It can be seen, 
for example. when the ban on charcoal — 
which constitutes up to 50 per cent of the 
fuel energy that is used by Gambians — to 
suddenly ban it because of conservation 
reasons without first making it a national! 
issue where everybody would have a nght 
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to discuss, shows how intolerant it is. it can 
also be seen in the present so-called con- 
federation issue: people are not allowed to 
discuss it, they are not allowed to have a 
referendum or any plebiscite, the govern- 
ment maintains it has the mandate of the 
people by having held about 30 meetings, 
where there were more armed Senegalese 
troops than listeners. 


Q: You are the Gambian section of the 
Movement for Justice in Africa. How do 
you see your role in The Gambia in this 
state of emergency and confederation, and 
in the future? 
A: At this period of time, MOJA as one of 
the most organised sections of the opposi- 
tion, had all along been pointing out the 
dangers of Senegalese intervention and 
annexation of our country, and the unre- 
liability of Jawara’s democratic facade. 
We believe we are now at the stage 
where the struggle for national democracy, 
a new type of democracy which will 
guarantee equal distribution of Gambian 
wealth and natural resources, the improve- 
ment of the living conditions of our people, 
an overall change in the structure of the 
economy so that economic activity will be 
pointed towards satisfying the basic needs 
of our people instead of existing as a 
satellite peripheral economy to satisfy the 
needs of the imperialist centre. This is the 
biggest problem which must be broken, the 
fact that we are a neo-colony. Today, even 
though our struggle has become harder, we 
believe the future is brighter because our 
people have over these last years accumu- 
layed a very valuable experience, even 
though tf was very dear in terms of blood. 
We believe that the determination of our 
people to free ourselves from all forms of 
oppression is so strong that no force can 
break it 


Unnecessary 
bloodshed 


We believe that our people will never 
accept this form of annexation masquerad- 
ing under the name of confederation, and 
they will struggle As said in the statement 
we recently released. we therefore see the 
major task that confronts us as now to 
recognise this opposition. We believe that, 
even though some see this as a difficult 
task, we don’t think this will be a problem. 
We believe that in the long run victory is 
on our side. 

We believe this tragedy our nation has 
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gone through, the unnecessary shedding of 
blood, can be avoided if the Senegalese 
troops are withdrawn from The Gambia, if 
all political prisoners are released, if this 
state of emergency is lifted, and if this 
campaign of terror unleashed on our peo- 
ple is stopped. We believe that a govern- 
ment of national consensus, freely, fairly 
and peacefully built, can be formed. We 
believe that the Jawara regime has been so 
discredited that it can no longer play a 
meaningful part in the future history of our 
country. 

We believe that The Gambia, even 
though we are half-a-million people, has 
the possibilities of existing as a viable state; 
that our people can live under qualitatively 
more favourable conditions; that our eco- 
nomy can be so organised that our people 
do not need to linger in poverty and 
misery; that three out of every five of our 
babies do not need to die before the age of 
five; that our youth will not be sentenced 
to this level of degeneration where their 
lives are spent in smoking dope, hanging 
around hotel corners because of unemploy- 
ment. Employment is the right of every- 
body and The Gambia ts economically 
capable of doing this. We believe that the 
wealth that is produced in The Gambia 
belongs to the working people to share 
equally so there will be a meaningful life 

Qur programme is a democratic pro- 
vramme; our platform is democratic; our 
struggie 1s tor the implementation of demo- 
cracy in The Gambia. Our organisation has 
survived the shock, and will continue to do 
so. We constituted the only opposition 
organisation in The Gambia that by our 
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tracts had warned against these develop- 
ments, against the Senegalese, against the 
nature of the Jawara regime, before this 
coup. So we were prepared psychologically 
for this situation; we were better able to 
survive it than any other political organisa- 
tion, even the ruling party itseif. 

We believe that the formation of the 
broadest possible front of all opposition 
groups, all Gambian patriots, for the li- 
beration of our country is one of the most 
essential tasks of the day. 
~ We seriously appreciate all the types of 
solidarity expressed by the Senegalese par- 
ties people and opposition parties for their 
Gambian brothers and sisters under these 
difficult conditions. | 

Finally, our movement has great confi-, 
dence in the capacity of our people to go 
through the difficult times we are ex- 
periencing and finally defeat these neo- 
colonial expansionists, aggression against 
our people. remove this regime. and 
build in its place a democratic, peaceful, 
neutral Gambia, in the interests of the 
Gambian people, in the interests of demo- 
cracy, and in the interests of world peace. 
And in this venture there is already indica- 
tions of the determination of our people 
because since the arrival of these Sene- 
galese expansionist forces in our country, 
our people have continued to take up new 
form of struggle against this situation. 
Every day, the unfavourable conditions are 
turning favourable. We have no doubt that 
in the very near future, the bankruptcy of 
the Gambian regimg will be proved in the 
continued heroic sfruggle of the entire 
Gambian peopie. 








TIME BEFORE GAMBIAN ELECTIONS 'CRUCIAL' 


SENEGAMBIA 


FOR DAKAR, BANJUL 


London WEST AFRICA in English No 3373, 29 Mar 82 p 850 


[Article by Nana Humasi] 


[Text] 


THE VICE-PRESIDENT and Leader of 
Government Business in the Gambian 
House, Assan Musa Camara has formally 
dissolved Parliament. The House rose for 
the last time on March 11, to prepare for 
the General Elections announced for May. 
The outgoing House had been sitting since 
1977 during which time it had put 97 Acts 
on the statute books, dealt with 1095 
questions, and approved 67 resolutions, 
the most significant of which was that to 
establish the Confederation of Senegam- 
bia. 

On the first day of the two-day sitting, 
the House had passed a motion to increase 
the representation of Chiefs in the House 
from four to five and the nominated 
membership from five to eight. The de- 
posit for presidential candidates was kept 
at D2,500 despite calls for its increase. 
General and Presidential elections are to 
be held on separate dates. 

One of the last items to receive attention 
in the current parliament’s last days was a 
CFA2m. (D785 ,000) credit agreement with 
a French firm to rehabilitate and re-equip 
the country’s telephone system. The House 
also ratified The Gambia’s membership of 
the IFC, a branch of the IMF. 

Opposition MP Mr Foday Makalo, 
heading the National Convention Party 
(NCP) bench in the absence in detention of 
party leader Sherif Mustapha Dibba, cal- 
led for an early trial for his detained 
colleagues. Makalo said continued delay 
could be interpreted as a tactic by govern- 
ment to prevent them from contesting the 
elections. He condemned the July 30 
attempted coup against President Dawda 
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Jawara and pledged support for the current 
Five Year Development Plan. 

The political career of a veteran came to 
end when during the session, Alieu Badara 
Njie, who is 80, announced his retirement 
after 22 years as an MP. Njit was a 
carry-over from the colonial per 1, and 
has held several key positions in Vabinet. 
In his valedictory address he said he was 
stepping down, despite his constituency’s 
disapproval, to create avenues for younger 
politicians. Several members spoke with 
feeling of their years of association with 
Njie who said he would, however, continue 
to be active as a party adviser. 

From 32 iess conspicious corner of the 
Government bench, ex-Finance Minister, 
Mohammadou Cadi Cham, exhorted the 
assembiy to leave with minds absolutely 
clear about the benefits to The Gambia of 
the Senegambia Confederation. The union 
has not been forced on The Gambia by 
Senegal by advantage of size or military 
capability, he said, neither was it imposed 
by the events of July 30. Union, he 
said, was oniy natural for two countries 
with ‘our kind of politics and geography.” 

Three new faces present in House were 
Dr. Jabez Ayo Langley, the recently 
appointed Secretary-General, formerly 
Permanent Secretary Ministry of Econo- 
mic Planning, Alhaji A. S. M’boob, the 
former Inspector General of Police now 
heading the Interior Ministry, and Bakary 
Darboe, who until his appointment as 
Minister of Information and Tourism, was 
the country’s High Commissioner in 
Dakar, Senegal. 

Curfew hours have been increased from 
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midnight to six i the morning 


Under the present state of affairs, the 
three most important issues for the ordin- 
ary Gambian are the economy, the law and 
confederation. While government recon- 
structs, it has attempted to reassure the 
citizenry by effecting important measures. 
The Senegalese soldier has practically 
withdrawn to sentry boxes at highway 
forked junctions, to tents at the entrance to 
Yundum International Airport, and be- 
hind low sandbags at Oyster Creek Bridge 
which keeps the capital in touch with the 
rest of the country. 

All civil servants received between 10 
yer cent and 1S per cent salary increases in 
anuary; bars and public halls stay open 
until two hours betore curfew; tourists 
troop the streets with cine-cameras; no 
“coup” arrests have been made since 
November 


f 
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Salary increases have not, however, 


come without problems. The price of a 
$0-kilo bag of nce has jumped from D50 
(£12) to D71 (£17.60). Prices of cement, 
electrical appliances, and foodstuffs have 
also steadily risen over the last six months, 
by between 20 per cent and 35 per cent. 

The Gambia Produce Marketing Board 
has spoken of a good groundnut season 
with the return of adequate rains last year. 
Despite problems with marketing the HiPS 
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confectionery nuts, Deputy Dhrector 
Lamin Juwara feels that the season could 
be described as healthy, compared with the 
droughts of the last five years. 

The President has insisted on the due 
process of law in the trials of the detainees 
connected with the events of July 30. An 
observer close to the courts describes it as 
expensive, with the government coffers 
responsible for prisoners and foreign and 
local barristers, and there are still some 800 
detainees to hear. Time is another factor 
disturbing the procedure. The State of 
Emergency will not be lifted until all cases 
have been heard; as a result the elections 
next month will be conducted under 
emergency. 

Tne mean time, until the elections, will 
be crucial for both governments in Banjul 
and Dakar. In the 18th year of The 
Gambia’s independence, President Jawara 
is Only 58 years old. If the promised fair 
elections confirm his leadership, the con- 
federation is guaranteed another five years 
at the end of which the People’s Progres- 
sive Party would have celebrated its silver 
jubilee in leading The Gambia’s Parlia- 
ment and government. Any serious consti- 
tutional challenge to that would depend on 
the outcome when the tribunals hear the 
case of opposition National Convention 
Party leader Sherrif Mjstapha Dibba. cur- 
rently a detainee. 








SCHLEBUSCH SETS OFF 'POWER-SHARING' ROW 


Johannesburg THE CITIZEN in English 2 Apr 62 ppl, 2 


{Article by Jaap Theron] 


[Text ] 


THE Vice-State 
President, Mr Alwyn 
Schlebusch’s _ refer- 
ence yesterday to — 
and his definition of 
power sharing as 
“the power and the 
right to take part in 
decision-making 

which could result in 
legislation,” — has 
caused a sensation in 
political circles. 

Dr Frederik van Zyl 
Slabbert, leader of the 
official Opposition, said 
“when the Vice-State 
President becomes em- 
broiled in a raging par- 
ty political dispute, we 
are faced with an intol- 
erable situation”. 


Dr Andries Treur- 
nicht, leader of the Con- 
servative Party, took 
grave exception to Mr 
Schlebusch’s statement 
that “no Minister or 
Deputy Minister who 
served with him (Schle- 
busch) between 1977 
and 1979, could rightly 
allege that he did not 
support power sharing 
and the least of all 
Cabinet Ministers who 
either formulated or 
approved the = deci- 
sions”. 


“I take the strongest 
exception to the allega- 
tion of Mr Schlebusch 
that no Nationalist 
Member of Parliament 
could rightly allege that 
he did not support pow- 
er sharing,” Dr Treur- 


nicht said. 


“I have never sup- 
ported it,” he stressed 
“ard Mr B J Vorster 
bus rejected it as well.” 

Mr Schiebusch made 
his statement last night 
in a speech at the offic- 
ial opening of the bi-an- 
nual meeting of the 
Kapportgaad of the 
Junior Happortryersbe- 
weging at the Universi- 
ty of Pretoria. 

He said it was now a 
time of crucial import- 
ance for the Afrikaner 
and therefore’ war- 
ranted an exceptionally 
balanced consideration., 

There was no doubt 
in political circles that 
Mr Schlebusch had re- 
ferred to the present 
split in the National 
Party, which he, in fact, 
compared with a simi- 
lar split in 1934 when 
Dr D F Malan and Gen- 
eral J B M Hertzog’s 
paths separated. Al- 
though he himself at 
the time, supported Pr 
Malan, he yesterday in- 
dicated that General 
Hertzog was actually 
oght at the time. 

In his speech before 
the Junior Rapport- 
ryers Mr Schiebusch 
aske : “What is power 
shar ng?” 

“T Zon't find a consti- 
tutionai definition for 
our particular circum- 
stances. 

“Consequently I 
would say that power 
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sharing, as far as State 
institutions are _ con- 
cerned, is the power 
and the right to take 
part in decision-making 
which could result in 
legislation,” Mr Schle- 
busch said. 

“What is important, 
is not power sharing 
per se, but to what ex- 
tent it is structured or 
shared.” 

Mr Schlebusch said 
he himself followed Dr 
D F Malan when he 
broke away from Gen J 
B M Hertzog in 1934. 

He said he was proud 
he had joined Dr Mal- 
an’s minority group, 
but “the older I got, the 
more I understood Gen 
Hertzog's reasons and 
the bigger his stature 
grew in my opinion.” 

The Vice-State Presi- 
dent, obviously  refer- 
ring to the present split 
in the NP, said: “The 
question on everybody’s 
lips today is, do we have 
the Thirties over again 
and must the Afrikaner 
trek laager all over 
again?” 

“If laagertrek in our 
circumstances is the 
best method to counter 
threats, then we as na- 
tion, should, as soon as 
possible, shield  our- 
selves behind pure Afri- 
kaner Bulwarks, be- 
cause certain threats 
are today much more 
serious than in 1934,” 
he said. 














He said one of the 
areas of defence 
against foreign press- 
ure today was constitu- 
tional development for 
Whites, Coloureds and 
Asians. 

Mr Schlebusch refer- 
red to the time when he 
was in the Cabinet and 
when he as Minister of 
the Interior was_ in- 
volved with the draft 
legislation in 1979 on 
the Contitution. 

“Tt was general 
knowledge in the 
Vorster Cabinet that 
the 1977 Constitutional 
proposals contained 
elements of power shar- 
ing,” he said. 

He said he had gone 
out of his way “to ex- 
plain to study groups 
(in Parliament) that 
the draft legislation 
contained elements of 
power sharing. 

“The draft  legis- 
lation went further 
than the 1977 preposals 
in so far as it provided 
for the Council of Cabi- 
nets to transfer further 
legislative powers to 
the Brown Parliaments, 
without the approval of 
a certain parliament. 

“It also provided for 
the Council of Cabinets 
to draft and complete 
the legislative program- 
me. 


“No Minister or Dep- 
uty Minister or Member 
of the NP in Parliament 
who served during my 
time (as Minister) 
could rightly allege that 
he did not support pow- 
er sharing, and the 
least of al) Cabinet 
members who formu- 
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lated and/or approved 
it,” he gaid. 


He also said: “Alster 
all that had happened 
and that had by implica- 
tion been promised, the 
Afrikaner especially 
could not shrink from a 
form of co-responsibili- 
ty and co-decisioa-mak- 
ing.” 
Dr Slabbert said: 
“the Vice-State Presi- 
dent is and should be 
above controversy. 

“Power shanng is 
oresently a concept 
right in the centre of a 
heated political debate. 

“The Vice-State 
President now gives his 
view on what this con- 
cept means-and moti- 
vates this by referring 
to his actions while he 
was an active politidan. 

“Those who differ 
from his interpretation 
cannot engage him in 
debate and we are at an 
obvious disadvantage. 


Ciarify 


“There is an urgent 
need to clarify this situ- 
ation immediately, 
otherwise a very unfor- 
tunate situation wiil 
arise where the office 
of the Vice-State Presi- 
dent will increasingly 
become part of the cur- 
rent party political de- 
bate,” Dr Slabbert said. 

Dr Treurnicht said: 
“There were a few 
statements of Mr Schle- 
busch which were cer- 
tainiy not correct. 

“The draft legis- 
lation to which he re- 
ferred, was certainly 
mot accepted unani- 








mously by the caucus of 
the NP. 


“After Mr  Schie 
busch had explained it 
to the caucus at the 
time, the discussions 
were curtailed by the 
Prime Minister’s assur- 
ance that much time 
would be available in 
future to discuss the 
matter. 


Ended 
“With that assurance, 
the discussion of the is- 
sue which I myself still 


“The idea that the 
draft legislation con- 
tained elements of pow- 
er sharing was definite- 
ly not the standpoint of 
Mr Vorster, Mr M C Bo- 
tha and of the present 
Prime Minister, Mr P W 
Botha. 

“All three of them 
have specifically denied 
that there were ele 
ments of power sharing 
in the proposals when it 
was discussed in AU- 
gust 1977 in Cape 
Town,” Dr Treurnicht 
said. 

“The present Prime 
Minister last year re- 
jected power sharing 
without quaiifica- 
tions.” 


Dr Treurnicht an- 
nounced that the Con- 
servative Party would 
discuss the standpoint 
of the Vice-State Presi- 
dent at the earliest op- 
portunity, including his 
“active participation in 
practical politics.” 














DEFENSE MINISTRY'S WHITE PAPER TABLED 


Johannesburg THE CITIZEN in English 3 Apr 82 p 7 


(Text ] 


Marxist-Leninist 


HOUSE OF AS- 
SEMBLY. — The De- 


The White Paper, on 
defence and armaments 
supply, says it is in the 
national interest that 
White men should ro 
longer be utilised as the 
Defence Force’s only 
manpower source. 


‘Therefore the SADF 
will be more and more 
dependent on other 
sources of manpower, 
such as White females 
ard members of other 
p vulation groups — 
and to involve these 
people in a meaningful 
manner their utilisa- 
tion is already being 
based on programmed 
manpower development 
plans which extend to 
1999.” 


THE spread of Marx- 
ist/Leninist ideclogy 
remained the primary 
threat to the preserva- 
tion of sovereignty and 
the survival of all the 


Ideology 


Apart from national 
servicemen on whom 
compulsory service was 
imposed, the SADF had 
to compete for man- 
power on the open mar- 
ket. 

At present the Per- 
manent Force made up 
28 percent of the full- 
time component of the 


supplement the Perma- 
nent Force by utilising 
White males from the 
ranks of national servi- 
cemen to be employed 
mainly as leaders and 
training personne! for 
other population 
groups. 

“This expansion is 


the most important of 


the whole manpower 
provisioning system for 
the fulltime force as the 
expansion of ali other 
elements can only take 
place in proportion to 
the degree of success 
with which White lead- 
ers and control person- 
nel can be recruited. 
“As regards White fe- 
males, efforta in the 
short term will be di- 
rected at expanding the 
Permanent Force. It is 
envisaged in the medi- 


um term to increase the 
intake of female re 
cruits for voluntary 
national 


was also envisaged. 

“As for Blacks, there 
are three categories — 
Permanent Force mem- 
bers, auxiliary service 
members and civilians. 
All service rendered by 
Blacks is voluntary. 

“Black Permanent 
Force roembers are 
trained st 21 battalion 
at Lenz, ncar Jchannes- 
burg, where members 
of the defence forces of 
independent states are 
also trained. 

“With the expection 
of 2a multi-national 
group unit still to be es- 
tablished, Black mem- 
bers who belong to the 
combat element of the 
auxiliary service are 
divided into regional! 


the Primary Threat 


mations of the free 
world, according to the 
White Paper on De- 
fence and Armaments 
supply. 

A principle of com- 
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muuist ideology as ex- 
pounded by successive 
Soviet leaders had al- 
ways been that there 
could be no world peace 
before their doctrine 


SOUTH AFRICA 
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had taken root all over 
the world. 

In spite of the tre- 
mendous expansion of 
its military force it 
would appear that the . 








Us! i$ not at pres 
ent planning a large- 
scale conventional war 
against the West. 

“Rot the USSR’s di- 
rect intervention in Af- 
ghanistan, as well as its 
attitude towards the 


developments sur- 
rounding the people’s 
evolt in Poland, indi 


cate that Russia is pre 


paced to enforce and 
extend its interests 
nearer home with its 


own military force. 

“In view of the mine- 
rai wealth of Southern 
Africa the USSR strives 
to extend its influence 
to this area by assisting 
terrorist organisations 
such as Swapo and the 
ANC by creating unrest 
and exploiting this situ- 
ation and by maeking 


use of surrogate forces 
such eas the Cubans.” 
The latter were being 
supplemented increas- 
ingly by Rast Germe 
‘During the past tvro 
; the aims of the 


is Southern 
Africa in general, and 
South Africa in particu- 
lar, have become more 
apparent.” 

Referring to the on- 
slaught on South Afri- 
ca the White Paper said 
the influence of the 
Seviets and the Third 
World in the sphere of 
politics, diplomacy and 
propaganda was reflec- 
ted in various world 
and regional organisa- 
tions with the United 


vis-a-v 
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Nations and the Orga- 
usation of African 
‘In its indirect on- 


slaunght against West- 
ern capitalism Soviet 
strategy is aimed at de- 
nying essential natural 
resources to the West. 
“It is therefore in the 
interests of the Soviets 
to destabilise the situa- 
tion in the oil-produc? 
ing countries of the 
Middle East and South 
America, as well as to 
maintain, by means of 
its presence on land and 
at sea, a position of 
power vis-a-vis the im- 
portant ot] supply 
routes to the West. 
“For this purpose the 


Soviet is stepping up its 
exploitation of turbu 
lent situations in the 
areas concerned and is 
using surrogate forces 
such as Cubans in 
Ethiopia and aiso Cu- 
ban influence in South 
America. 

“To achieve its expan- 
sionist aims the USSHR 
maintains a consider- 
able caval presence in 
the Indian Ocean and 
has already succeeded 
in extending essential 
facilities for its naval 
units in this area. 

“UN partiality to- 
wards Swapo was clear- 
ly revealed in the nego- 
tiating process on 
South West Africa 
while this world body’s 
handling of RSA and 
SWA matters is proof 
of open hostility 
against the RSA. 

“In many cases this 
attitude of the UN is a 
result of OAU influ- 
ence. 

“It is the aim of the 
USSR to tie down the 
SA Defence Force by 
means of a protracted 
terrorist war in SWA, 
while at the same time 
giving increased assist- 
ance to terrorist action 
in the RSA. 

“This Soviet aim ex- 
plains Swapo’s con 
stant, obstinate and 
unyielding attitude m 
the dégotiating process 
on SWA. 

“It is a dear demon- 
stration of communist 
ulterior motives in ne- 
gotiating processes.” 

In the  ovslaught 
against the RSA the 
USSRB had already plan- 
ned that, after indepen- 
dence, Zimbabwe was to 
play an important role 
in supporting the SA 
ANC. The unfavourable 
outcome of Zimbabwe's 
independence for the 
USSR compelled the 


Russians to make 
greater demands on 
Mozambique. 


“Increasing terrorist 
activities from Mozaro- 


bique indicate that 
President Machei is 


prepared to involve his 
country more actively 
i the ouslanght 


against the RSA. 


“In order to ensure 
the continued support 
of Angola and Mozam- 
bique for terrorism 
against SWA and the 
RSA the USSR is sup- 
plying more and more 
military aid to these 
countries. 

“In addition to the 
current Cuban presence 
East German and 
Soviet military person- 
neil are becoming in- 
creasingly involved in 
direct support for the 
armed forces of Angola 
and Mozambique, as 
well as in training Swa- 
po and SA ANC terror 


“The USSR also sup- 
pities armamests, in- 
choding tanks and fight- 
ex eircraft, on a 
relatively large scaic to 
these countries. 

“The air defence sys- 
tens of Angola and Mo- 
zambique Lave been 
and are stil] teing im- 
proved by the USSR. 

“These «ystems in- 
clade advanced ground- 
to-afr missiles and the 
attendant radar equip 
ment.” 

The altimate aim of 
the Soviet Union and 
its allies was to over- 
throw the preseut body 
politic in the HSA and 
to replace if with a Mar- 
xist-orientated form of 
govermment to further 
the objectives of the 
USSR, therefore all 
possible methods ard 
means were used to ob- 
tain this objective. 

“This imchodes insti- 
gating social anc la- 
bour unrest, civilian re- 
sistance, terrorist 
attacks against the in- 
frastrrcture of the RSA 
and the intimidation of 


Siace 1979 the Sovict 
Unier amd its allies had 
comtineed and intensi- 
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crease in terrorist inci- 
dents in the RSA during 
the past two years ter- 
rorists have not suc- 





No Doubts of Russian 


MILITARY operations agrinst 
Swapo remained successfui and 
action was still mainly restricted 
to OQwambo, General Malan ssid 
im the White Paper. 


The SWA operations! area re- 
mained the fecal point of the SA 
Army’s eperational commitment. 


“Although good pregress is be- 
ing made with the expansion of 


Gaining Experience in Counter~Insurgency 


being formulated and applied and 
at the same time equipment is be- 
ing adapted and medified.” 


The activities of the army were 
still directed tewards the main- 
tenance and empleyment of a bal- 
anced and prepared land ferce in 
erder te discourage er repulse 
cenventienal, se:nt-conventicnal 
or insurgency attacks egainst the 
Republic and SWA. 


Security ferce success, the re- 
port says, mny be aecribed to the 


the SWA Territory Ferce, the SA depleyed in SWA. 

Army’s participatien in — During the pest twe years, “Altheagh the Army is mot yet 
tions ia still consklerndle,” Gen ire than 3090 terrerists hed extensively imvelved in smti-ter- 
Malan said. been killed. Im the sxrve peried, rorist eperations in the Republic, 


“Mest valuable oxperience has 
been gained. in inte: ual counter- 


IT is evident that the attention of the 


three attempts ky Swape te infil- 


Objectives 


Seviet Union, its sarregates and the siaught.” 


Eastern Blec countries, is no leager 
divided and that all efferts wil be di- 
rected at the Republic, the Defence 


White Paper says. 


“Yhis state of affairs places a great 


respensibility ou every citizen of the 


Republic and in particular em the do- 


fence family. 


motivated and prepared defenee “orce 
which wil! defend the country sed its 


pesple with determination and perse - 


Conventional War is Possible 





SERIOUS  cemsiderat- 
ion: sheuld sew be given 
to the pussibility of 
Seuth Africa becoming 
inveived in a cenvent- 


ing thet mere and mere 
sophisticated arma- 
ments frem all quarters 
were pouring inte neigh- 
beuring cer tries. 
“While the threst 
agninst Seuth Africa un- 


in the ferm of insurgen- 
cy, serieus ceonsiderat- 


able to defend the RSA 
with determinatien and 
tenacity against any en- 
sinught. 
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2 4 Defence Force and in this respect the threat against South Africa 

increasingly severe demands on the Defence family. The deployment of the 
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“Manpewer is genex 


ty and serves as an im- 
pertant basis fer eusur- 
ing efficiency and 
success in military ac 
tion.” 


While the West 
made efforts to defuse 
cenflict situations ina 
Seuthern Africa. it did 
met counter Kussian im 


play an active role as 
leader of the West,” he 


said. 
“The presence of 
Seviet armaments in the 


neighbeuring countries 
of the RSA, which in- 
clude heavy and ad- 
vaneed equipment, ir- 
creases the possibility of 
a conventional threat te 
the RSA and SWA, even 
im the shert or mediun: 
term. 


“¥f the Seviet Unien 
wishes to become in- 
velved Seviet personnel 
quired. 











GOVERNMENT RESPONSE TO BUTHFLEZI REPORT HIT 
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{Text ] THE Government's re- 
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sponse to the Buthele- 
zi Commission was 
grossly irresponsible 
and placed at risk the 
possibility of  con- 
tinued peaceful co- 
existence in Natal, Mr 
Ray Swart, (PFP Be- 
rea), said. 


Speaking during the 


Budget debate, he 
said the Government 
had blundered by re- 
fusing to participate 
in the commission's 
deliberations. 


“And it did so in the 


most arrogant way by 
telling the Chief Min- 
ister, Chief Buthelezi, 
that he should confine 
his investigations ito 
kwaZuiu and should 
not involve areas and 
people outside the ju- 
risdiction of the kwa- 
Zulu Government.” 


The whole object of the 


commission was to 
seek iniative to secure 
peaceful co-existence 
in Natal and kwaZulu 
which were totaily in- 
terdependent in every 
way and would always 
be so. 


Within days of the com- 


mission's report being 
made public, the Gov- 
ernment rejected its 
main recommenda- 
tions via a terse state- 
ment by the Minister 
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of Finance, Mr Owen 
Horwood, in his Cca- 
pacity as Natal leader 
of the National Party, 
“because they did not 
conform to Nat idcol- 
ogy and policy”. 


Yet the Government’s 


policy had already 
been totally rejected 
hy the overwhelming 
majority of the people 
of Natal for a number 
of reasons, one of 
them being that it was 
manifestly wunworka- 
ble, Mr Swert said. 


In the same way the 


Government had de- 
cided to exclude 
Blacks from the Presi- 
dent’s Council, the 
National Party had 
decided unilaterally 
on the future of 
Blacks and was not 
prepared to consider 
any other pien or poli- 
cy. 


The Government was 


heading for  con- 
frontation and he urg- 
ed them to change 
from “this collision 
course” before they 
reached the point of 
no return. 


On the issue of the Min- 


ister of Finance, Mr 
Owen Horwood's Bud- 
get, Mr Swart said 
there appesred to be 
an alarming lack of 
co-ordinaticn he- 


tween the Public Debt 
Commission and some 
of the investors. 


“This is an aspect which 


became __ particularly 
acute in the last quar- 
ter of 1981 when the 
Minister was faced 
with severe problems 
of liquidity and as itis 
being freely talked 
about with growing 
concern in financial 
circles, there is a need 
for the Minister to 
give clarification on 
the operation of the 
fund and the relation- 
ship between the com- 
mission and its inves- 
tors. 

“Is he satisfied that the 
comrnission is receiv- 
ing the degree of co- 
operation from its in- 
vestors which is 
necessary for it to per- 
form the functions for 
which it exists, par- 
ticularly in times of fi- 
nancial stringency?” 

In his budget speech 
the Minister had 
named two areas of 
“unexpected” disap- 
pointment in regard 
to the availability of 
funds in the commis- 
sion when they were 
required. These 
sources of unexpected 
shortfalls were the 
Strategic Oil Fund 
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and the South African 
Transport Services. 

Mr Swart asked if his 
information was cor- 
rect that not only 
were the estimated in- 
vestments with the 
Public Debt Commis- 
sion commission not 
made, but that with- 
crawals by the Strate- 
gic Oil Fund exceeded 
investments. If so,” 
could this not have 
been foreseen? 

Bearing in mind that 
the South African . 
Transport Services fi- 
nanced their own 
capital programme 
and had their own de- 
preciation fund, what 
reliance could’ be 
placed on the SATS by 
the Public Debt Com- 
mission in regard to 
future investments 
and how accurate 
could any estimate of 
future investments be 
from this source? 

“The problem seems to 
come down again toa 
question of co-ordi- 
nation and the Minis- 
ter should give us an 
explanation as _ to 
whether he is satis- 
fied that there is suf- 
ficient communica- 
tion and co-ordination 
with the fund by the 
various parties con- 
cerned,” Mr Swart 
said. 

















NRP REFUSES TO JOIN PACT WITH NP 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Johannesburg THE CITIZEN in English 2 Apr 82 ppl, 2 


[Article by Jaap Theron] 


[Text ] 


CSO: 


THE New Republic 
Party leader, Mr 
Vause Raw, yester- 
day rejected Press 
speculation that his 
party had formed a 
pact with the Nat- 
ional Party 'in the 
President’s Council 
to accept a single 
Parliament with 
three chambers — 
one each for Whites 
Coloureds and 
Asians. 

An afternoon paper 
said the NRP was be- 
lieved to have reached 
broad agreement in the 
President’s Council on 
a new constitution 
which could herald a re- 
alignment in White 
politics. 

This report came in 
the wake of continuous 
rumours at Parliamen- 
tary level — all of which 
Lave been denied by the 
NRP leadership — that 
NRP MPs might cross 
the floor to the NP. 

Mr Raw pointed out 
last night it was a mat- 
ter of recorded fact 
that the NRP had re- 
cently expelled its mem- 
bers who entered into 
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an election pact with 
the National Party and 
later supported a non- 
political administration 
of Johanneburg 
through a Management 
Committee of three 
PFP members two NP 
and one Independent 
member. 

What is ironic he said, 
is that on the other ex- 
treme exactly the same 
sort of thumb-sucking 
was used to discredit 
the National Party in 
the eyes of potential 
verkramptes in order to 
aid the * Treurnicht 
group. “What strange 
bedfellows,” he said. 

One could dismiss 
this report with one im- 
polite word but perhaps 
it was necessary to deal 
with this blatant ex- 
ample of cheap journa- 
lism. The gay abandon 
with which propagan- 
dists from the Left and 
Right extremes of poli- 
tics were speculating on 
the future of the NRP 
would be amusing if it 
did not serve to mislead 
the public, Mr Raw said. 

“The latest sweeping 
assumption, based on 
an alleged agreement 


28 


on proposals which, to 
the best of my knowl- 
edge, have not even 
been placed before the 
President’s Council] by 
its political and econ- 
omic committees and 
which are certainly un- 
known to the NRP, 
demonstrates down- 
right political irrespon- 


sibility. 
“Based on a direct 
misstatement on 


NP/NRP_ co-operation 
against the PFP in the 
Transvaal municipal 
elections, it shows yet 
another desperate at- 
tempt to undermine the 
NRP,” he said. 

It is reportedly said 
that an awkward prob- 
lem for the NRP — the 
exclusion of Blacks 
from the council's 
terms of reference — is 
said to have been large- 
ly overcome by the de- 
signing of a system 
which some believe 
could be readily ex- 
panded to include ur- 
ban Blacks. 


The President’s 
Council plan, it is 
claimed, could be adapt- 


ed to include a fourth 
chamber for urban 
Blacks. 











CP-NP CLASH: 


WHIP ORDERED OUT OF HOUSE 
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[Text ] 


THE clash between the 
National Party and Con- 
servative Party yester- 
day reached a ciimax 
during the fourth and fi- 
nal day of debate on the 
Budget —- so much so 
that interjections flying 
over the floor from both 
sides eventually led to 
the CP's Whip, Mr Jan 
Hoon, of Kuruman, be- 
ing ordered by the 
Speaker to leave the 
House. 

Mr Hoon said the Min- 
ister of Agriculture, Mr 
Piet du Plessis, “led 
about the facts that led 
to the present CP mem- 
bers walkout of the NP 
caucus.” 

He was ordered by the 
Speaker, Mr Uannes du 
Toit, to leave the House 
after he refused to with- 
draw his allegation. 

The question of 
whether the NP had 
adopted a “new” policy 
of power sharing or not 
formed the basis for yes- 
terday’s bitter clashes 
between the NP and the 
CP. 

Dr Ferd! Hartzenberg, 
(CP) Lichtenburg, 
started by saying the CP 
hod to put its case under 
iremendous provocation 
in the debate. 

“But we did not mind 
being accused of walk- 
ing In the dark and of be- 
Ing backstabbers§ and 
underminers,” he sald. 
“We could understand 
why the NP felt so un- 
happy and we were pre- 
pared to turn the other 
cheek as well. 


“If the NP was not 
afraid of us they would 
bave ignored us and let 
the voters decide for 
themselves,” he said. 

He described how he 
had been driven from 
the NP caucus and ex- 
pelled because he had 
refused to “accept prin- 
ciples which devisted 
from NP policy.” 


Differed 


“The CP members walk- 
ed out of the NP caucus 
because it differed from 
the NP on one of the 
most fundamental prin. 
dples, i.e. whether 
here should be one 
Government or various 
Governments for 
Whites, Coloureds and 
Asians. 

“The 1977 Conatitv 
tonal preposals did oa! 
give any executive pow- 
ers to the envisaged 
Council of Cabinets and 
neliher did it give peri- 
folice to Ministers on 
that Council. 

“But the Prime Minis- 
ter, who himself said 
earfler power sharing 
would lewd to self-de- 


struction, war now 
propagating ‘healthy 
power sharing.’ 


“The Prime Minister 
said he was looking for a 
unique solution, but ell 
the NP, after 70 years of 


existence, could come 
up wilh, was power 
sharing -- « principle 
which history bas 


proved has siways over- 
ruled self-dispensation. 


Example 


“South West Africa is 
the best example. Iis 
people decided for them- 
selves to accept both 
power sharing and self- 
dispensation and today 
they stand before a ome- 
man-one-vote system. 

“I walked out of leve 
fer my country and be- 
cause I believed in self- 
dispensation. 

“Semeene had to re- 
fuse to walk the road to 
power sharing — a road 
which has led to chacs 
where ever it was tried. 

“The CP wanted to 
give full rights to all na- 
tions.” 

Mr Piet du Plessis, 
Minister of Agriculture, 
said politics was a game 
of realities. 

“The CP walked from 
the caccus in a situation 
im which they refused to 
show loysity towards 
thelr leader,” he said. 

Dr Bartcenberg, inter- 
jecting, avid: “We - 
wanted to divide the mo- 
tien of trust in the Prime 
Minister and other is- 
snes.” 


Only issue - 


Mr Dn Plessis said the 
only isaue before the 
caucus was a motion of 
trast in the Prime Min- 
inter amd the 1977 consti- 
tutional proposals. 

Mr jan Hoon, CP Ku- 
ruman: “Thats a lie’. 

Afier admitting he 
said Mr Du Plessis had 
told a lie and after refus- 
ing to withdraw what he 
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said, he was ordered to 
leave ithe House, which 
he did. 


Mr Du Plessis then ac- 
cused another CP mem- 
ber, Mr Daan van der 
Merwe, of Rissik, “of 
having canvassed votes 
aguinst the Prime Minis- 
ter immediately before 
the said caucus meet- 


The Minister said: 
“And Yili bring the 
proof.” 


Mr van der Merwe, in- 
terjecting, s2id he ac- 
cepted the challenge. 

“The only honourable 
way out for the CP mem- 
bers, who were elected 
to Parliament ander Mr 
P W Botha’s flag, was to 
resign now,” Mr Du 
Plessis said. 

“The former Prime 
Minister, Mr Vorster, 
said the Council of Cabi- 
nete would be an Ex- 


nicht — interjecting: 
“Let’s ask Vorster what 
he said.” 


Mr Du Plessis said it 
was noticeable that the 
term “co-responsibility” 
which Dr Treurnicht 
himself had underwrit- 
ten as the former Trans- 


“Are you now running 
away from the word co- 
responsibility?” he ask- 
ed Dr Treurnicht. 

Dr Ferdi Hartzenberg, 
interjecting, said they 
did not like the “inter- 
pretation of power shar- 
ing” which the NP was 
attaching to the term. 

Mr Du Plessis then 
stressed that the “cardi- 
nal principle” of the 1977 
proposals was that of 
“ewresponsibility,” a 
.erm, he said, by which 
the NP still stood. 

Dr Treurnicht, inter- 
jecting, said the CP “did 
not accept co-responsi- 
bility the way the NP 
understeod it.” 











UNSOLVED MURDERS OF TURNER, MXENGE DEPLORED 


Pietermaritzburg REALITY in English Mar 82 p 2 


[Editorial } 


[Text ] 
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it is now just Over four years since Dr. Rick Turner, banned 
Natal University lecturer and opponent of apartheid, was 
shot dead in his Durban home. Nobody saw his attacker 
and no arrest has yet been made. At the time of writing it 
is over two months since Mr. Griffiths Mxenge left his 
Durban office as usual one evening, to go home to Umiazi. 
He never got there. Next day his body was found near the 
Umlaz: cycle track, horribly mutilated. 


Mir. Mxenge was a Durban lawyer. Like Dr. Turner he was 
totaily opposed to apartheid. For that opposition he had 
served a sentence on Robben Island and been both banned 
and detained. In spite of this he continued to provide the 
defence in political trials and to be deeply involved in 
campaigning for change in South Africa. 


The Turner murder raised the spectre of South Africa 
lurching towards the kind of South American situation 
where politically motivated murders are the order of the 
day and the murderers are hardly ever brought? to trial. 


if there has not been an arrest in the Mxenge murder by 


the time this REALITY appears, or is not one soon, that 
spectre will be raised again. 
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RURAL DEPOPULATION THREATENS EASTERN FREE STATE 
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[Article by Hannes Ferguson] 


[Text ] 


Will South Africa 
lose the eastern 
Free State by de- 
fault? 

Throughout 160 
years of periodic 
border disputes be- 
tween South Africa 
and Lesotho, effec- 
tive farm  occuPa- 
tion has always 
been the key factor. 

Now a Situation is 
developing where 
the rural depopuia- 
tion in the s0-called 
“Conquered Terri- 
tory’ is prejudicing 
South Africa’s 
rights to the region. 

The same factors 
that operated else- 
where to. drive 
farmers to the 
cities, operated here 
as well, only more 
acutely so. The era 
of cheap food policy 
cOincided wita 
repeated droughts 
and administrative 
negiect. Stock thefts 
are an added curs? 
— despte the ef- 
forts of the com- 
bined stock theft 
unit of the South 
African and Lesotho 
police forces. 

The upshot has 
been an alarming 
decrease in the 
number of white 


farmers. 

Between 1970 and 
1980, the Ficksburg 
area lost 33 percent 
of its farmers; Clo- 
ecolan, 25 percent; 
Fouriesburg, 47 
percent; Hobhouse, 
as much as 6l 
percent; Ladybrand, 
27 percent; 
Wepener, 44 
percent and Zas- 
tron, 38 percent. 

In 1970 their 
numbers nad_  al- 
ready declined from 
what they were in 
the 50s. 

This steadv ero- 
sion has not left the 
towns unaffected. 
Ficksburg was the 
oniv town in the 
region to gain in 
white population — 
as much as 22 
percent. All the 
others lost: Fouries- 
burg, 28 percent: 
Ladybrand, 14 
percent; Wepener, 
23 percent; Zastron, 
15 percent; Hob. 
house, 34 percent. 

As the farming 
population shrunk 
shops and garages 
had to close down, 
doctors afid Nurses 
migrated elsewhere, 
courts and police 
Stations reduced 
Staff, railway sta- 
tions and_ schools 


were downgraded, 
Municipal staff 
became redundant. 
Hobhouse, which 
used to Nave a 
proud junior high 
school with almost 
300 pupils and 
sporting the historic 
Gorraskop as its em- 
blem, saw its school 
reducéd to a smail 
primary one with 31 
pupils. Newly built 
hostels were closed 
in 1974. Some opti- 
mist stuck a mete to 
the girls’ hosted 
door reading. 
“Closed unt:] better 
days arrive again.” 
The ratio of 
whites to blacks 
dropped shafply. In 
1951 whites made 
up 40 percent of the 
population in the 
towns and 19 
percent On the 
farms. In 1970 the 
percentages had 
dropped to 23 and 
Only 11: The rot has 
Since increased. 


From the dawn of 
modern history — 
which in these parts 
began around 1800 
— farm occupation 
has been the crucial 
factor in determi- 
ning the ownership 
Of the region. 

The term “Con- 
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wars of annihilation 
the difaqgane — 
swept tnrough the 
enfire region. 
Bushmen were 
relentiessly hunted 
down and murdered 


ose 


leader of a Bakwena 
group Known as tne 
Ramoketeli, moved 
to the impregnable 
mountain strong- 
hold of Thaba Bosi- 
go. safe from the 


2 
> 
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for tand from 
grouns of Bushmen. 
When the  Voor- 
trekkers swelled the 


ranks of white 
farmers, the Baso- 
the were still con- 


river were caught in 
the political conflict 
between the Voor. 
trekkers and the Bri- 


tish Government. In 
1842, pretending 
that the Voortrek- 








nyects, tne 
Cape Governor, Sir 
George Napier 
ordered them out 
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Std. Daurpcorting to 
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' with kKraals and 
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nm { ta, 

rhe so-called 
Warden line of 1849 
substantially fol- 


lowed the Napier jd & 
on 


Narcat of 1443, 
The line ran rouga- 
‘rom Golden Gate 
to Clarens, Fouries- 
burg, Marquard, 

reisior Hobhouse 
i then along the 
»wWwert ( —AZi0ea 0n 

\ or Hritis ] 
tion. agains 
Psnwe I 
\ 3 a r tre a Ss 
sre twice defeated 
Basotho e 
sh Government 
with w from the 
wnoie of the 
Sent Fk “pe State, 
which was made an 
independent re- 
p9udii by the 


i ‘ 
er i the Warden 
ine indicating tne 
r yundar of Miosh- 
t c WwW S + emtorm 


Then, encouraged 
by his success 
against the British, 
Mosnweshwe turned 
‘gainst the Free 
State. Provoking a 
war by systematic 
rock thefts acfross 
the border line and 
sending growing 
hands of squatters 
to occupy lands far 
inside the Free 
state border, he was 
successful again 
Hundreds of farm- 
houses were des- 
troved and thou- 
sands of cattle 


tolian fram farmmc 


deep inside the 
Free State borders 
but war led only to 
a Stalemate and a 
peace treaty con- 
firming the Warden 
line in 1958 

But the‘ts and tn- 
cursions continued. 
President Brand 
had to resume mili- 
tary operations in 
1865. By now the 
Free State was bet- 
ter organised and 
the Basotho were 
driven back to the 
Caledon River. 

The termtory the 
whites had occupied 


~ 2fare }QA9 wat Aw 
repossessed This 
was Tne ar@a 9e- 


tween the Warden 
line and the Cale- 


} Ds -¢ Ris-etoar + 
ion River. Rivierzizt 


line iter wrong 
termed tne Con- 


quered Territory 


Advancing beyond 
the Caled on River 
the commandos 
then occupied mor 
territory. —- as 


as Korne'tspruit in 
the south and the 
Patiatsane river in 
the north. This was 
pure conquered ter- 
Tritor* wnica Was 
subsequentiv tormal- 
ly ceded bv Mosh- 
we owe i”) tne 
treaty of Thaoda Bo- 
sizgo of LS&6 


Ail ® 2 
then adopted a poli- 
CV Vf white { 
tlemen n the 1eW- 


"pe Stata 


conqucrvea § fterri- 
»rvy east of the 
Caledon’ River It 
defaulted, nowever, 


y not acting in 
time to establish ef- 
fective rural occupa. 
tion Instead, tne 
Volksraad deli 
ated at length ir 
Bloemfontein. Land 
commissions were ¢ 
visit tne areqg and 
take out farms. But 
there was no strong 


ber- 


norde; force de) 
Ney . Rasotno r 
{ ir ns y ] ; 4 
Thieves and  Ssquat- 
ters 


¢10n were faced 
with urge numbers 
of Basothno wno 


made effective sur- 
vey of farms aimost 
impossible. Tne Bas- 
otho tooK« advantage 
of the inertia of the 
Sloemiontein 


government by mo 
ing into their old 
Kraais gathering 
crops and generally 


turning the occu 


a scrap of paper 
Sixty vears later 
in Europe, Professor 
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Kar! Haushofer was 


je rurei d- 
ation was 10 points 
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and 1867 
eventuall¢ Pr” 
g it Brand if- 
= to naren 
ag2 New military 
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commandos and a]! 


t + -? + bave- fo 
[mportant fort:f.e4 
positions, even deep 


In the heart of Bas- 
utoland, were taken 
and destroyed. 

[In this situation, 
Mosnwesnewe was 
persuaded to re- 
qyest British protec- 
tion. which wis 
granted. When Pre 
sident Brang 2-0 
fused to withdraw, 
Britain tmposed an 
ammunition block- 
ade on the Free 
State 

In the end the 
Free State had to 
evacuate the con- 
quered territorv be- 
tween the Caledon 
River and the Kor- 
nétspruit - Patiatsane 
line. This aré€a inciu- 
ded 142 farms witha 
total area of 183 u00 


Mma. ianey nad oOoeen 
incompietely settled, 
1OWe it tones 


had oeen fully CCU 
pied, the Free State 
would have been 
able to press its 


claims to tne con- 
quered territory. 

In the subsequent 
agreement of Aliwal 
North (1869) the 
Free State was 
anlloweqg only to 
keep tne repos- 
sessed territorv 
(west of the Cale- 
don River-Rivierzigt 
line) which in- 
cluded the districts 
eof Weperer and 
Zasiron. 

The new border, 
which _ practically 
was the old border 
before 1842, became 
the internationally 
recognised boun- 
dary between tne 
Free State and Bas- 
utoland/Lesotho. 

After  indepen- 
dence in 1966. Leso- 
tho resurrected ts 
claims on the repos- 
sessed termtory. 
Wrongly calling the 
area a “conquered 
territory” the Leso- 
tho prime minister, 
Chief Jonathan, 
een approacned 
the United Natiens 

Prme Minister Dr 
Verwoerd replied 
that nis government 
had not the sligh- 
test intention of 
conducting any ne 
gotiations in connec- 
tion with the = so- 
called “conquered 
territorv’ of the 
Free State. 

Tiere ‘he matter 
rested. It could be 
there because effec- 
tive white occupa- 
tio of the renos- 
territory was  Sup- 
posed to be beyond 
any dispute. 

Yet as Dr Ver- 
woerd spoke, tne 
bas's of the white 
occupation of the 
repossessed ‘erritocy 
wis already being 
ero:led 


Dirk c's cheap 
fond rv kad 
started to de-trov 
the profitabiuitv of 
gr2in IrMNEe n 


what used to he 
caileg ‘he “granary” 
of South Afmca — 
the districts of Clo 


Ccolan and  Ficks- 








burg. Ruling maize 
and wheat prices 
did not atlow smal- 
ler farmers to bulid 
un any financial 
reserves to meet the 
recurrent iroughts. 
They stilt do not. 

A rural develiop- 
ment policy was ab- 
sent It sal] is. 

Meaninzful, 
piatned decentrali- 
sition of economic 
activitv Was com 
sidered unnecessary. 
It stil is — no 
economist takes the 
(; awn ns 5 ¢ P| r. 
rent rezonal plan- 
ming intentions serie 
OnciY 

\ nositive poliev 
fo reais caubl Sor. 

eas in tue face of 
rufa! eporutation 
had not even been 
discussed Recently 
there has been some 
discussion but the 
whole idea was dis- 
carded when the 
Government rejec- 
ted the Stevn Com- 
mission report. 


That is why 
farmers accuse tne 
State of defaulting 
on ‘ts border obiiga- 
ti ns. 

-e@ Free State 
‘ercultural Union 


2 


VW 


fears thit *he evacu- 
ation of the repos 
eessed terntervy wil 
egntinue, lending 
credence and justifi- 
c2tfen to further 
LAentho clatins. 


Chief Jonathan 
does not need Hau- 
ehofer to tel] him 


>) . 9 49°h 

Lal we 3] n¢ Ifa- 
A 1 = 2 4 
“ION IS 19 NONnts of 


toe iaw The Boro. 
the have known this 
since the days of 
the first difaqane. 

_ It’s a very, “thin 
red’ line” of white 
farmers now, living 


among large num- 
bers of Basotho. ° 


And the rising 
tide of stock thefts 
cannot be shrugged 
off. We know what it 
means. The Agricul- 
tural Union says 
that the South 
Africa/Lesctho com- 
bined stock theft- 
unit has jong ago 
ceased to be on top 
of the situa‘ion. 


Will South Afr. 
can sovereign rights 
to the ranossestod 
territory in the end 
become a scran. of 
raper. iust tke the 


Peace treaty of ig- 
ba Bosigo , bv 
default? 








GRA AMENDMENTS ILLUSTRATE 


"SELF-DELUSION' 
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[Editorial] 


[Text ] 


CSO: 


IGNIFICANT change — or 
token, cosmetic and expe- 
dient change? South Africa's 
syndrome of self-delusion could 
hardly be hetter illustrated 
than by two events yesterday 
In Cape Town. Parliament 
was busy amending the Group 
Areas Act: one minor aspect 
of it which remains a technical 
barrier to multiracial sport. In 
Joubert Park, Johannesburg. 
the Act proper was in full and 
brutal operation. Its function- 
aries evicted 12 coloured and 
Indian families at short notice 
from homes they were occupy- 
ing in the “white” area, leav- 
ing some with their furniture 
and possessions on the street 
— and all of them with no 
home to call their own. 

The amendment ton open 
sports facilities does of course 
represent progress in its Way. 
It is the result of pressure from 
sportsmen who were feeling 
the effects of international 
sporting isolation, something 
which has finally zot through 
to the Government as well. So 
it is prepared tn make this 
minor concession — has done 
so by permit in fact for the last 
enupnle of vears — and all MPs 
support the move excent the 
far-richt rehel Nationalist< 

But nobody in Government 
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is even considering, to the hest 
of our knowledge, doing away 
with the. rest -of -the Group 
Areas bulldozer. -- the Act 
which for 30° vears has up- 
rooted entire communities, dis- 
rupted. lives.and. made people 
in: theit® tens. of thousands 
homeless. The dozen families 
evicted yesterday were in the 


wrong area because, like thou- 


sands of others, they find it 
impossible to obtain homes in 
their allotted areas. They were 
thrown out in a particularly 
callous way. but many others 
have already been hit in 
this particular Johannesburg 
witch-hunt. 

‘Thev ask’ Does this happen 
to immigrants from Poland or 
Zimbahwe? If thev are white. 
foreigners and newcomers to 
this land get both housing and 
other assistance from the Gov- 
ernment while established citi- 
zens cet the jackbont treatment. 
It is a valid enough compari- 
son, and one which admits no 
honest answers except straight. 
shameful race prejudice How 
on earth can we tell anvone that 
we are moving away from dis- 
crimination —= or encourage 
friends abroad who urge “give 
them time” when scenes 
like ;these #wihtinte to take 

ar. 


Mac dé? 
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DEFENSE AMENDMENT BILL, CALL-UP PROPOSALS DEBATED 
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[From the "Parliament" page] 


[Text] 


HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY. — The 
Leader of the New Republic Par- 
ty, Mr Vause Raw, said yesterday 
false information on the new call- 
up system envisaged in the De- 
fence Amendment Bill had been 
leaked to the Press by a traitor to 
create a negative public impact. 


Speaking during 
the second reading 
debate on the Bill, 


Mr Raw said the Min- 
ister of Defence, 
General Magnus 


Malan, had_ not 
helped much to neu- 
tralise the negative 
impact such news of 
the Bill had had on 
the public. 

He thanked the Min- 
ister for having given 
him and other members 
of Parliament a brief- 
ing on the measure and 
said he was perturbed 
at the leak to the Press 
before the Bill had 
come to Parliament. 

He was sure that the 
person who leaked it 
deliberately leaked in- 
correct information. 


Del!iberate 

“This traitor, and I 
use the world traitor 
deliberately, had clear 
motives. He wanted to 
give the Bill the worst 
possible form for the 
worst possible impact 
on the public,” he said. 

“The impact that was 


created was that South 
Africa was in a state of 
panic and was mobilis- 
ing its total forces. 
That is the impact the 
unexplained informa- 
tion leaked to the Press 
had,” Mr Raw said. 

The Minister had 
then said that the 
reason for the measure 
was an escalation of the 
threat against South 
Africa and particularly 
“greater force level de- 
mands”. 


Not true 


This was not the true 
picture, Mr Raw said. 
The Minister’s remarks 
regarding the availabil- 
ity of manpower, par- 
ticularly for operatio- 
nal duty, would have 
been more clearly ex- 
plained if he had point- 
ed out that the number 
of volunteers had de- 
clined whie the applica- 
tions for exemption had 
escalated. 

The use of the “Mar- 
xist/Leninist inspired 
totai onslaught” was 
also counter-productive 
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as it was losing its im- 
pact on the public, who 
were regarding it as an 
exaggerated warning. 
It would be more 
credible to refer to the 
real threat on the 
ground by the com- 
munist surrogates be- 
ing used to fight a ter- 
rorist war on_ the 
country’s borders. 
_ The planners respon- 
sible for the extent of 
the measures in the Bill 
had clearly done their 
job well in asking for 
the ideal situation by 
catering for the maxi- 
mum and adding a few 
more for contingencies 
and for what they per- 
haps feared they might 
be refused. 


Support 

“I do not blame the 
army for asking Parlia- 
ment and South Africa 
for the maximum man- 
power,” he said. 

It was up to Parlia- 
ment, however, to 
evaluate the situation 
on the ground and to 
decide what could be al- 
lowed under given cir- 
cumstances. 

For this reason he 
supported the move to 
forward the Bill to a 
select committee after 
second reading as pro- 
posed by the Minister. 

The committee could 
consider and amend it, 
limiting the scope of 
the measures proposed, 
Mr Raw said. 








Call-Up--'Convince Public’ 


The public had not been 
coavinced of the 
reasons for the mass- 
ive mobilisation envi- 
saged in the Defence 
Amendment Bill, The 
Progressive Federal 
Party spokesman on 
defence, Mr Harry 
Schwarz, said yester- 
day. 

Speaking in the debate 
on the motion that 
the Bill be read a sec- 
ond time, Mr Schwarz 
moved as an amend- 
ment that the order 
for the second reading 
be discharged and the 
subject of the Bill be 
referred to a select 
committee for inquiry 
and report. 

The committee should 
have the power to 
take evidence and call 
for papers and to pro- 
duce an amended Bill, 
he said. 

“To create the impres- 
sion that everybody 
up to the age of 60 will 
have to do military 
service has done a lot 
of harm. This has 
been badly handled 
and wrongly’ pro- 
jected. 

The Government has 
failed in its endeavour 
to motivate the public 
to volunteer for the 
defence force, or to 
fully appreciate the 
nature of the threats 
against the stability 
of the Republic. 

“The reasons for this 
are quite clear. The 
public do not accept 
the existence of a di- 
rect Soviet threat. 
They will accept a 
threat of terrorism 
and that Soviet and 

other communist pow- 

ers are giving assist- 
ance to _—c terrorist 
movements, but the 
continuous cry of 
‘total onslaught’ has 


become meaningless 


and the result is the 
normal reaction to 
the cry of ‘wolf’ when 
wolf is cried too of- 
ten.” 

Mr Schwarz said the 
Bul had been misun- 


derstocd and misin- 
terpreted, particular- 
ly in regard to the 
provision to extend 
commando service up 
to the age of 60. 


“Both here and abroad 


there is an image of a 
massive White mobili- 
sation. 


“It helps little to say 


now it is only plan- 
ning for contingencies 
and that the demand 
will not at this time be 
as great as stipulated 
in the Bill, that ser- 
vice in the “area-re- 
stricted” commandos 
will not be as arduous 
as norma! military 
service — that only 
maxima have been 
laid down. The reality 
is that the harm has 
been done.” 


The Progressive Feder- 


al Party believed that 
while the defence 
force had to be assist- 
ed in its manpower 
needs and should be 
effective, the provis- 
ions requiring mili- 
tary service up to the 
age of 60 for all White 
males, the increase of 
Citizen Force service 
from eight to 12 years, 
in the commandos to 
20 years, the increase 
from 240 to 720 days’ 
service and 1 000 days 
in the commandos 
“are not the solution 
and should not be 
passed in this form 
without modifica- 
tion”. 

One of the reasons why 
the Bill should be re- 
ferred to a select com- 
mittee before second 
reading rather than 
after, as proposed by 
the Government, was 
to regain public confi- 
dence. 

“It is desirable to dem- 
onstrate that there is 
not to be a general 
mobilisation, but 
planning for contin- 
gencies, and also a de- 
sire to remedy certain 
limited probleme. 
Equaily important is 
the need to remove 
the image at home 


and abroad, not only 
of mobilisation, but of 
a massive White mobi- 
lisation, which would 
indic ste a serious 
military problem and 
have other implica- 
tions.” 


Mr Schwartz said other 
reasons for referring 
the Bill to a_ select 
committee before sec- 
ond reading were 
that: 

@ A review of the prin- 
ciples concerning the 
country’s manpower 
position was desir- 
able. 


@ The question of im- 
migrants could not be 
dealt with except be- 
fore second reading. 


@ The issue of con- 
scientious objection 
needed consideration 
and could not be dealt 
with by the select 
committee after sec- 
ond reading. 

“The country needs 
confidence, not only 
in its defence but in 
the economy = and 
other factors. People 
are asking why we 
need this Bill in this 
form and to this day 
the campaign has 
been of such a nature 
that they have not all 
been convinced of the 
reasons for it. 

“A select committee be- 
fore second reading 
could prepare a new 
Bill in consultation 
with interested par- 
ties and with consid- 
erable benefits to the 
community at large.” 

Mr Schwarz said the 
PFP believed the sel- 
ect committee should 
examine the man- 
power needs of the de- 
fence force in the con- 
text of: 

@ The manpower needs 
of the economy. 

@ The work and family 
life of the individual. 

@ The need and desir- 
ability of spreading 
the defence burden 
more equitably be- 
tween those who 








served in different ca- 
pacities in the SADP, 
those who served 
under the existing 
system and those who 
had not served ai all, 
bearing in mind age, 
health and other fac- 
tors, and whethex 
greater credit for ec- 
tual frontline service 
should be granted 

@ The position of White 
maie non-citizens per 
mantly resident in the 
Republic for more 
than five years and 
who, while qualified 
for citizenship did not 


acquire it, bearing in 
mind the need to at- 
tract skilled immi- 
grants and the equi- 
ties of the situation. 

@ All the alternatives 
available, and in par- 
ticular the feasibility 
of more civilian em- 
ployees for certain 
jobs and of increasing 
the permanent force. 

@ More effective use of 
existing manpower in 
the SADF to ensure 
that the time of servi- 
cemen was always 
used to best advan- 
tage. 


"Hope for Reform Diminished’ 


@ The actual needs of 
the defence force at 
present. 

® The psychological ef- 
fect of the legislation 
on the individual and 
the community. 

9 The possibility of 
full-time service to 
compensate for the 
part-time service. 

Mr Schwarz said the 
PFP was committed to 
peace, stability and 
the preservation of 
law and order. The 
country needed to be 
defended azainst con- 


ventional and insur- 
gency attacks. 

The long-term solution 
of South = Africa's 
problems, however, 
was not military, but 
political, social and 
economic. 

Giving people a real 
stake in the country, 
was the best form of 
defence. 

South Africa needed 2 
larger permanent 
force in which mem- 
bers of all race groups 
could serve on a vol- 
unteer basis. 


THE massive mobilisa- 
tion of Whites in South 
Africa envisaged by the 
Defence Amendment 
Bill diminished any 
hope for reform, Mr Ray 
Swart (PFP Berea) said. 

He caid during the 
second reading debate 
on the Bill, the only jus- 
tification for young 
South Africans to >be in- 
volved in military ser- 
vice was that the De- 
fence Force acted as a 
shield Gehind which 
politicians made ‘the 
necessary s8ocie-econom- 
ic and political change 

“Those who are in- 
volved in military ser- 
vice are there not io de- 
fend the policies of any 
political party or apart- 
heid but to defend 
South Africa and to pro- 
vide 2 shieid behind 
which there can be 
peaceful chanye and re- 
form tn order tu estab- 
lish » just society for by 
peaceful means,” he 
said. 

“But this Rill in its 
present form holds out 
diminishing hope of that 
reform taking piace. 
That is my concern,” he 
said. 

“The main and over- 
riding principle of this 
Billi is for a massive mo- 
bilisation of Whiies in 
South Africa — a mobili- 
sation with all its conse- 
quences fer our econ- 


omy, with all iis 
consequences for the 
private Lives of ‘those 
people and their fami- 
lies from the time they 
leave schoo! until they 
reach the age of 66. 

“And above ail, a mo- 
bilisation with all the 
consequences for race 
relations in Seuth Afrn- 
ca,” Wir Swart seid. 

Such mobilisation had 
not been necessary in 
World War If when the 
mightiest war machine 
the world had known 
sought to subjugate and 
dominate all before it 

“Now we are being 
told there is a crisis of 
even greater proporiions 
than of those times, 
necessitating a mobilisa- 
tion of manpower the 
likes of which this na- 
tion has never before ex- 
perionced.”’ 

South Africa was not 
invelved in a hot wr 
alongside powerful al- 
ilies against great arm- 
ies, navics and airforces 
but in a local struggle 
agains( those who 
sought to subvert the 
existing order. 

Although they were 
aided and rbetted and 
sometimes manipulated 
by influences from out- 
side they were no match 
for the existing defence 
capabilides of South 
Africa on their own, Mr 
Swart said. 


“The real threat frem 
these forces lies in their 
possibie ability to rally 
internal support’ in 
Seuth Africa by playing 
on the grievances of 
their own people and ex- 
pioiting the injustices 
and inequalities which 
exist in our own society 
to subvert internal se- 
curity and brinz about 
change by violent 
means.” 

An effective army and 
a commitment by all 
South Africa’s people 
was required to rally 
aguinst violence and 
subversion but the de- 
fence chiefs had said 
that the solution to prob- 
lems was only 20 percent 
military and 8@ percent 
socie-economic and pol- 
itical. 


In these  circum- 
stances it was the Pro- 
gressive Federai Party’s 
view that the Defence 
Force had to be a shield, 
vehind which the 
necessary changes could 
be mede internally. 


The principle behind 
the Bill was a greatly ex- 
tended mebilisation of 
Whites to the exciusion 
of the masses of the pop- 
ulation whe were the 
targets for the forces of 
insurrection. 
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e by Aida Parker] 


AFTER 200 years as 
probably South Africa's 
least-known communi- 
ty, South Africa's 
350 000 Madeirans are 
aggressive 
“please get to know 
me’’ campaign. Now the 
island's leading banker 
to give 
them a helping hand in 


on ag 


has arrived 


this project. 


He is Dr Henrique 
Abrantes, president of 
the Caixa Economica do 
Madeira’s 
flourishing (and only) 
domestically controlled 


Funchal, 


bank. 


Dr Abrantes 
since Lisbon’s 
“carnation” revolution 
of 1975, Madeirans both 


that 


at home and 


had sought to establish 
own separate 


their 
identity. 


“In the past peopie 
have believed that be- 
cause we all speak Port- 
uguese, there is no dif- 
between 
people of metropolitan 
Portugal and Madeira. 
In fact, all we have in 
the 
guage and the same cul- 


ference 


common is 


tural traditions. 
*Just 
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as the man 


uv i dot 


from Scotland wants to 
be known as a Scot, so 
we from Madeira want 
to be identified as Mad- 
eirans. 

“This search for a 
separate identity is not 
confined to South Afri- 
ca. There are now 
1 200000 persons of 
Madeiran stock living 
overseas. South Africa 
has the biggest single 
community, but there 
are also important com- 
munities in Venezuela, 
Brazil, Canada and even 
Australia. 


“What my bank, and 
our peoyle, wish to dois 


promote cultura) ex- 
changes and inte- 
gration with the 


>eoples of the countries 
in which our country- 
men now live. Above all, 
we want to give the 


Madeirans abroad a 
new image. 
“Although the first 


Madeirans arrived in 
South Africa in the 
18th century, the bulk 
arrived from the 1930s 
onwards. Must came 
penniless and without 
education. Ours are 
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hardworking _—ipeople. 
Slowly but surely they 
improved their destiny. 


: “Today Madeirans 
are to be found in every 
major field of endeav- 
our in the country. 
Many have made it to 
the top — yet still many 
South Africans think of 
them as strictly cafe 
owners and market gar- 
deners. 


“That is what we 
want to correct. Many 
of our people here have 
been naturalised. They 
realise that in South 
Africa they have been 
given business and edu- 
cational opportunities.” 


Mr Gil Nunes, Madei- 
ran community leader 
in Jcohanresburg, took 
up the story: “We are 
determined to make 
South Africa proud of 
us. Because of this debt 
we owe South Africa, 
we have identified very 
strongly with the 
Southern Cross Fund. 
Our people have raised 
very close to R100 000 
for this fund.” 
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[Text] 
Until perhaps as recently as a year ago, it would have been 
tempting to construct a ‘radical’ critique of the Urban 
Foundation (UF) around the apparent compatibility of 
the organization’s programme with the objectives of the 
‘Total Strategy’ formulated by the government of P. W. 
Botha. Indeed, elements of such an analysis remain central 
to the argument that will be advanced here. But since the 
events of the past year nave exposed the deep-seated anti- 
pathy of an important section of the government’s elec- 
tora! base towards any attempt at ‘meaningful reform’, 
the inadequacy of a critique which simply continues to 
assert the UF’s complicity in “Total Strategy’ must be 
confronted. 


After the recent much-heralded ‘report back’ conference 
between Botha and leading businessmen fizzied out in- 
conclusively in Cape Town, it would be merely naive to 
attempt to maintain the notion of an unproblematic 
partnership of ‘state’ and ‘capital’ in a joint project 
aimed at co-opting the black ‘middle classes’ under the 


Guise of implementing an essentially hollow reform strategy . 


What | shall be trying to do in this article, therefore, is to 
shift the analysis of the UF’s role in contemporary South 
Africa beyond the terms of this now somewhat unproduc- 
tive polemic. | propose to approach the problem in two 
stages. In the first piace, | want to locate the UF within 
the framework of the present (November 1981) conjuncture 
in South Africa by tracing, briefly and somewhat schema- 
tically, certain developments bearing on the role of the 
Foundation during the nearly five years that have elapsed 
since it was initially set up in December 1976. Secondly, 

| shall argue that these developments have left the UF in 
a position in which it is poised between the reality in 
which it first took shape and the reality of the present, 
and | shall explore some of the dimensions of the critica! 
strategic choice with which | believe it is now faced. 
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Throughout, in order co keep the length of this article 
within acceptable limits and to avoid unnecessary references 
to matters that have received extensive coverage in the 
press, | will assume a degree of broad familiarity on the” 
part of readers with the more general aims and activities of 
the UF.! 


To even the most casua! observer, it must be clear that the 
South African ‘situation’ has changed drarnatically since 
1976. In order to pick out those developments which | 
consider to have had particular significance in relation to 
the role of the UF, | shall delineate a necessarily rather 
arbitrary-seeming division of this period into three phases. 
It is, of course, obvious that such periodizations - parti- 
cularly of such recent history -- must be directly derived 
from certain analytical premises. Although these will 

not be explicitly discussed here, | hope that they will 
become evident in the course of the analysis itself. 


PHASE 1: JUNE 1976 —- SEPTEMBER 1978 


During the earlier part of this phase, much of the state’s 
energy and attention was committed to re-establishing 
control in the townships, often with extensive and un- 
restrained use of force. It is understandable,then, that 
the initiative towards the social reforms that were ob 
viously necessary if some degree of legitimacy for the 
South African system was to be maintained in the black 
communities, fell, in the first instance, to certain of 

the more progressively inclined representatives of com- 
merce and industry. Specifically, we see that as early as 
August 1976, Harry Oppenheimer and Anton Rupert met 
in London to discuss the idea of a ‘’*businessmen’s con- 
ference on the quality of life in urban communities.” 


The immediate result of the conference — which was 

held three months jater in November — was a decision by 
the businessmen present to form a Foundation, financed 
and managed by the ‘private sector’, to “‘promote improve- 
ment of the quality of life’ in the black townships ‘on a 
non-racial, non-poiitical basis’. The Foundation was 
formally established as an “Incorporated Association not 
for Gain” in February 1977, and within three months had 
begun ‘‘a relentless and unremitting pursuit’’ of its primary 
objective of obtaining a secure form of tenure for Africans 
in urban areas — which was eventually to bear fruit in the 
passage of the 99-year leasehold legislation as an amendment 
to the Bantu (Urban Areas) Act in June 1978. A year 
earlier, in June 1977, the UF had initiated ‘intensive 
negotiations” with “‘organized commerce and industry” 

to secure agreement on a code of employment practice — 
the joint UF-SACCOLA code published in December 

1977 — which predated by some two months the state’s 
appointment of the Wiehahn and Riekert Commissions 

to enquire into “labour legisiation and other related 
matters” and “‘legislation affecting the utilization of man- 
power’, respectively .? 








Yet, within the state apparatus during this early period, 
repression of the revolt in the townships was not the sole 
matter of concern. In March 1977, P. W. Botha (then 
Minister of Defence and possibly still smarting from the 
experience of the aborted invasion of Angola) tabled a 
White Paper calling for a “total nationa! strategy ... 
applicable at all levels and to all functions of the state 
according to an integrated pattern in order to achieve the 
national aims within the fiamewor< of specific policies’ 4 
Initially, endorsement of this notion of ‘Total Strategy’ 
appears to have remained confined to a certain faction 
within the government and to that branch of the state 
apparatus most directly involved in its formulation, i.e. the 
military. 


Just eighteen months later, however, with the Vorster regime 
collapsing massively and ignominiously in the face of the 
‘Information scandal’, the proponents of ‘Total Strategy’ 
were suddenly — if by an extremely narrow margin — 
elevated to the commanding heights of state power by 
Botha’s accession to the premiership. It is this event which 

| take to have signalled the start of the second phase. 


PHASE 2: SEPTEMBER 1978 — JANUARY 1981 


Within weeks of Botha’s assumption of office, the most 
immediate threat to his newly acquired power was sum- 
marily removed with Connie Mulder’s resignation from the 
Cabinet as a result of further disclosures in the !nformation 
scandal. Botha and his allies — including Mulder’s replace- 
ment as Minister of Plurai Relations/Bantu Affairs, Piet 
Koornhof — moved rapidly to consolidate their position at 
the head of what was shortly being hailed as a truly ver/igte 
Nationalism. In a display of mutual goodwill unknown 
since the Nationalists had taken up the reins of government 
in 1948, overtures were made by the government to the 
business community to draw it into the implementation of 
‘Total Strategy’ — always an integral part of the overall 
concept? — and appeared to be meeting with considerable 
SUCCESS. 


The growing rapprochement between business interests and 
the government attained what in retrospect seems to have 
been its high point at the Prime Minister’s Carlton conference 
of November 1979. It is possible that the conference was 
intended to smooth the way for an at least tacit ‘division of 
labour’ in the task of maintaining political, social and eco- 
nomic stability in South Africa which would be accepted 

by both sides.® Broadly speaking, this would have involved 
the government in a restructuring of its political policies to 
facilitate a more ‘rational’ economic exploitation of the 
sub-continent’s human and natural resources, while the 
private sector would have been responsibie for tackling 
problems supposedly susceptible to amelioration by the 
expansion of the ‘free exterprise’ system, such as rural under- 
development, unemployment, an inadequately skilled 

labour force and the relative absence of a biack entre- 
preneurial class. 
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in this atmosphere, it would not have been unreasonable to 
anticipate that the role already taken on by the UF in 
dealing with the unfortunate effects of ‘old-style’ apartheid 
on the ‘quality of life’ in the townships could take ona 
new and expanded effectivity. Certainly, the notion of 
‘quality of life’ encompassed many of the problems which 
had been identified as open to private sector involvement. 
In terms of its charter, moreover, the UF had been com- 
mitted to intervention in a “complementary role to the 
public sector’, which meant that there would “‘at all times 
be full consultation with central, provincial, and local 
Government in the planning and execution of projects’’.” 

It may well have seemed that the Botha government was 
attempting to implement sufficient real, if still partial 
reforms of its inherited apartheid policy to give the Founda- 
tion’s efforts to contribute to ‘the creation of a long-term, 
socio-political climate in which free enterprise itself will 
survive ’’® a good chance of succeeding. 


In terms of what were apparently considered to be the 
essential preconditions for such survival -- articulated by 
Anton Rupert as ’’a free market economy, astable middle 
class with the necessary security of tenure, personal security 
and a feeling of hope for a betterment (sic) in the hearts 

of all our people’? — the programme of action that had 
been adopted by the UF made substantial sense. The 99-year 
leasehold scheme it had so assiduousiy championed wouid 
provide the ‘‘necessary security of tenure” for the develop- 
ment of a ‘‘stable black middle ciass’’, at least until full 
freehold tenure could be won for it. And, for those unable 
to aspire to the leasehoid legislation’s ‘rights of occupancy’ 
in such developing élite suburbs as Selection Park and 
Beverley Hills (in Soweto), pilot ‘self help’ low-cost housing 
projects at Khutsong {near Carletonville) and Inanda (near 
Durban) would provide at least the possibility of “hope 

for a betterment” in the material conditions of their daily 
existence. In the meantime, the further possibilities of a 
‘free’ or at least ‘freer market economy” and of ‘‘personal 
security’ for at least some of the African inhabitants of 

the urban areas were under review by the Wiehahn and 
Riekert Commissions. 


Gradually, however, throughout 1980, the euphoria 
generated in some circles by the Cariton conference began 
to wane as it became increasingly clear that the ‘reformist’ 
faction within the Natione. Party was not as tightly in 
control of either the party or the government as had been 
believed. Initiatives introduced by one state department 
were sometimes fiercely resisted by another — as, for 
instance, in the refusa! of the Department of Community 
Development to consider the merits of ‘self-help’ site and 
service schemes proposed by the Department of Co- 
operation and Development. Ministers found that their 
ability to direct the implementation of Cabinet policy 
within their own departments was more constrained than 
they had imagi.. d — leading in Koornhof's case to the 
discovery of the much-parodied ‘tortoise’ syndrome within 








the civil service. And incursions by the far right into the 
NP’s traditional electoral base in a series of by-elections 
held during the year exacerbated growing tensions within 
the party. Finally, late in January 1981, in an attempt to 
re-unite a political constituency rapidly fracturing, under 
the pressures of both externa! events (escalation of the 
‘border’ war, the consolidation of a nominally socialist 
government in Zimbabwe) and internal economic problems 
(the increasingly difficult situation of the white working 
class), along a bewildering variety of stress lines not prev- 
iously visible, Botha dissolved Parliament and called a 
general election for April. 


Before we proceed to examine the third and last phase ! 
have identified here, | want briefly to point to two further 
tendencies which characterized the latter part of the 
second phase and which have continued into the third and 
Possibly up to the present. The first of these was the dawning 
realisation by the leaders of the private sector’s reform 
initiative that the Botha government might yet prove to be 
either unable or unwilling to actually deliver its expected 
package of policy reforms. This was signalled as early as 
June 1979 by the failure of the Riekert Commission’s 
report (and even more so the subsequent White Paper) to 
confront what the Financia/ Mail identified as ‘the central 
weakness of the labour bureaux — their part in enforcing 
the pass laws’’.'° The growing disenchantment of progres- 
sive business leaders with the Botha regime was further 
reflected in the declining prominence accorded by the 
opposition press to the notion of ‘Total Strategy’ as 1980 
wore on. In effect, it appears that the ‘report-back’ con- 
ference held in Cape Town in November 1981 has probably 
delivered the coup de grace to whatever credibility the 
concept might still have retained. 


The second tendency during this period to which | wish to 
draw attention was the emergence, and gradual but still 
fragile consolidation, of a number of increasingly effective 
community-based movements committed to the ideal of 
establishing participatory democrary at the grass roots 
level of local government. in the major metropolitan centres, 
organizations able to mobilize substantial popular support 
in the black townships around specific issues like inade- 
quate housing and facilities, or rent increases, arose to 
challenge the idea that the question of the ‘quality of life’ 
in the townships could genuinely be posed on a ‘non-racial, 
non-politica! basis’. In particular, at the level of their poli- 
tical practices, such organisations consistently refused to 
operate through the medium of the biatantly unrepresen- 
tative institutions set up by the state in its efforts to secure 
the co-operation of ‘community leaders’. Further, at the 
level of their understanding of the fundamental nature of 
the ‘quality of life’ problem, these organizations began to 
question the validity of any ‘solution’ which in their per- 
ception remained merely ameliorative, dealing with the 
symptoms rather than the underlying structural causes of 
the problem.'! 
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| will argue that the appearan: this social force in the 
townsnips now presents to 1 JF both amore compiex 
arena in which to operate, and tne possibility of making 

its intervention more effective in terms of its own criterion 
of “an over-riding emphasis on projects based on self-help 


and self-determination’’ 


If, in the assertion of the Foundation’s executive director 
that ‘community involvement in every aspect of the 
Foundation is critical to its success’’,'* ‘community involve- 
ment’ is meant in any but the most cynical of terms, it 
seems unlikely that a choice between ignoring such move- 
ments and working with them as independent and authen- 
ticaily representative organs of popular ‘self-determination’ 
can be avoided. In order to explore this hypothesis more 
fully, however, | wish to bring the analysis in which we 
have been engaged forward to the present by considering 
the last phase in the periodization that ! have proposed. 


PHASE 3: JANUARY 1981 — PRESENT 


run up to the election in April was marked by the 
reversion of t of the so-called ‘reformists’ in the National 
Party to the idied swart gevaar tactics so successfully 
employed by the party during the 1950s and 1960s. Even 
such masters of the ambiguous statement of ‘reformist’ 
intention as Piet Koornhof adopted the traditional postures 
as panic over tne extent of defections of the faithful to 

the far right mounted. In the event, the results of the 
election provided unequivocal evidence of a substantial, 

if still relatively contained disaffection within the white 
working class and elements of the middle classes with the 
direction taken by the party under Botha’s leadership.' 4 


The effect of the election results has been to deepen a 

trend which had already become apparent as ‘Total Strategy 
began to dissolve under the pressure of events during 

1980: a propensity by the government to sequester the 
more controversial issues confronting it within the terms 

of reference of a Commission of Enquiry whose findings, 
when they were eventually released, couid be either simply 
ignored or referred to yet another Commission or Committee 
for further consideration. in the face of this now seemingly 
chronic inability of the government to move positively on 


the issue of ‘meaningful reform’, the alienation of that 


‘ 


section of the business Community committed to such 


. , 
retorm nas continued 


Clear signs of impatience with the government’s failure to 
advance beyond this impasse and an awareness of its 
consequences in reiation to the credibility of private 

sector initiatives have been expressed in some of the more 
recent documents published by the UF. In the Foundation’s 
Annual Review for 1980/81, for instance, produced in 


February 1981, the executive director wrote: 


Our future relat snips with this imoortant con- 
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StTILUENCY {1.e Biack comrmunities’ ) are unfortu- 








nately not dependent only upon our own efforts. 
Our third constituency (i.e. the ‘’public sector) 
controls much of the access that we have to 
opportunities that demonstrate the private 
sector’s willingness to contribute to structrual 
change in South Africa.’ ° 


But, in addition to these problems, the UF has evidently 
also begun to encounter difficulties with the remaining 


member of its supposed ‘three constituencies”! © Again 
in the Annua/ Review for1981, Judge Steyn — after 


noting that the initial impetus of fund-raising by the 
Foundation had not been maintained during the previous 
year — stated that it was his belief that ‘‘save for a small 
group of leaders of commerce and industry, much of the 
business community is unaware of or indifferent to the 
real significance which urgent Black aspirations have 
assumed in Africa.’"'7 


One might speculate that the origins of the resistance 
experienced by the UF in this quarter in its efforts to 
contribute to ‘structural change in South Africa” is not 
unconnected with the emergence of the so-called ‘New 
Right’ in Britain and the United States. If as a business- 
man, you believe merely that ‘’the business of business 
is business’ or, more philosophically, subscribe to the 
doctrine that Adam Smith's ‘invisible hand’ really does 
promote the ‘public interest’ most effectively,'® then 
you can have little in the way of common causeé with an 
organization which “‘pre-eminentiy ... reflects the 
concern and sensitivity of the business community in 
respect of unacceptable aspects of our society and its 
structures’’.'% (Other, of course, than on the purely 
charitable basis which the UF emphatically rejects.2° 


In any event, when this possibility is coupled with an 
explicit recognition by the UF of the deep divisions 
existing within black communities — which, however, is 
followed immediately by what seems to be an indication 
of the Foundation’s intention to plump for “‘the support 
of much of the acknowledged Black jeaderhsip’’2' — it is 
evident that it is no longer actually attempting to mediate 
between ‘three constituencies’’. The Foundation its, in 
fact, now enmeshed in the extraordinarily complex set 

of deep-rooted antagonisms and conflicts which traverse 
the entire social fabric of South Africa. Even if at one 
time the notion of the ‘public sector’, the ‘private sector’ 
and the ‘Black communities’ as relatively unified or homo- 
geneous entities (or ‘constituencies’) approximated to 
reality, it clearly no longer does so. 


Furthermore | want to put forward the proposition that 
the UF itself is not a privileged institution and that like 

the state or any other element of the social structure in 

a society like South Africa, it remains subject to internal 
clashes of the values and practices generated within it by 
the ‘external’ structure. In particular, there exists in the 
Foundation’s programme of action and its mode of 








operation a reali iension Detween the idea of ‘free enter- 


prise’ and the notion of ‘soc: Suponsipility’, which in 
turn iS Cross-Ccut DY the tension Detween an emphasis on 
community ‘seli-determina r — surely only realisable 


in a fully dernocratic society — and a pragmatic commit- 
ment to working through the existing channels of power. 
It is these tensions, | believe, which developments over the 
last five years have brought to the surface and which the 
Foundation must now confront. 


The most significant of the factors defining the situation 
within which the UF rnust attempt to resolve these con- 
flicts is, |} would argue, the entry into the social and poli- 
tical arena of the new, democratically organized com- 
munity movements. !n a very immediate and concrete 
way, these organizations have defined a field of action 
which to an important degree overlaps, even if it does 

not exhaust, the areas of intervention mapped out by the 
Foundation. At the same time, the objectives and methods 
developed by the Foundation under what | have suggested 
were the quite different circumstances of an earlier period 
have apparently begun to encounter the increasingly 
difficult and fragmented conditions that now prevail. The 
notion of ‘three constituencies” can no longer be sustained 
when the divisions within those ‘constituencies’ have 
deenened and widened to the extent that they quite ob- 


viously nave over the iast two yé@ars. 


So, with its conventional wisdom rendered untenable by 
the course of events, and with its accepted methods rapidly 
disintegrating in the cauldron of the present, it seems that 
the UF is now faced with a critical strategic choice. Either 
— despite what are clearly major differences in both long- 
term goals, and the more immediate questions of tactics 
and ‘style’ — it can attempt to forge links with the develop- 
ing community movements which remain unequivocally 
committed to those structural! changes without which the 
‘quality of life’ in the townships of South Africa cannot, 

in any fundamenta/ way, be improved. Or it can continue 
to cling to the approach that has served it with a certain, 
limited efficacy in the past — and face the prospect of 
being overtaken by history. Whichever choice it makes, 
South Africa, driven by profound contradictions and 
struggles which we can sii!| only dimly comprehend, 
lurches on into the future. Straddling the reality of its 

past and the reality of its present, the Urban Foundation 
stands poised at the moment of its crisis. We await, with 
interest, an indication of the direction it will take 
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in the five years which have elapsed since the Soweto up- 
rising the African Nationa! Congress has re-emerged as the 
political group with probably the greatest degree of popular 
support within the black townships! Already in the process 
of re-establishing a presence inside South Africa before 
June 1976, its military wing, Umkonto we Sizwe, was able 
to capitalise on the political exhilaration which was gener- 
ated by the disturbances themselves in mounting an at 
times spectacular campaign of sabotage and guerilla war- 
fare. The uprising was succeeded by the exodus of thousands 
of young men and women to Lesotho, Swaziland and 
Botswana and many of these were io provid? Umkonto 
vith a new army of highly motivated and well-educated 

in contrast to the recruits in the early 1960s) saboteurs. 

3y mid 1978 South African security police chiefs esti- 
nated that approximately 4000 refugees were undergoing 

isurgent training in Angola, Libya and Tanzania, most of 
NC auspices. * At the same time tne police 


‘Al 
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reckoned that 2 5090 peoc!e nad already been brought to 
court as aresult of their participation in the sabotage 
campaian? Together with the scale and frequency of 
Umkonto attacks this makes it the most sustained violent 
rebellion in South African history and all the indications 
ire that it will develop into a full-scaie revolutionary war. 
A chronology of guerilla activity made in 1981 records 
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; and explosions between October 1976 and 
May 1981.4 In March 1978 it was reported that one 


<Diosion a week had taken place since the previous 
Novembe; 

in contrast to the first Umkonto campaign, the targets, 
particularly in the 1980 1981 phase, have often been 


ones of considerable strategic or economic importance. 


They lave included the syntnetic ol retinery at Sasol- 
burg (June 1980), power stations in the Eastern Trans- 
vaal (July 1981), and the Voortrekkerhoogte military 
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base (August 1981). Police stations have been a favourite 
target, especially those in or near townships; Germiston, 
Daveyton, New Brighton, Chatsworth, Moroka, Soek- 
mekaar and Booysens police stations were all subjected 

to grenade, rocket or bomb attacks between 1977 and 
1980. As well as this, African security policemen have been 
assassinated on several occasions. From the events which 
have been reported in the press or which have emerged from 
trial evidence a historical pattern is beginning to become 
evident. 1977 to 1979 seem to have been years in which 
Umkonto was principally concerned with establishing its 
lines of communication and infiltration (which have been 
principally from Mozambique, and, until a clamp-down by 
local authority in mid 1978, Swaziland), setting up arms 
Caches, as we!l as forming a cellular organisational structure 
in the main townships. ® In consequence the most dramatic 
incidents were in the form of gun battles in the North- 
Eastern border regions between guerillas and the police. 

In most cases these resulted from police patrols intercepting 
guerilla units returning from the training camps but in some 
instances the guerilias themselves mounted attacks on 
police patrols in what was believed to be an attempt to 
divert attention from the flow of insurgents to the main 
urban centres on the Rand.? Umkonto groups also tried 

to establish rudimentary bases and support groups in the 
countryside of the North-Eastern Transvaal: the attack on 
Soekmekaar police station was designed to enhance the 
ANC’s popularity in an area recently affected by enforced 
resettlement. ® Meanwhile Molotov cocktails thrown at 
policemen’s houses and railway bombings predominated 

in the reports of sabotage attempts. 


From 1980, it appears, the aim seems to have been to 

select targets, the destruction of which would create the 
maximum popular resonance, first on the Rand, and then, 
possibly as a result of police pressure in Soweto, in Durban. 
The avowed purpose of the attacks has been demonstrative; 
one captured guerilla actually used the phrase armed pro- 
paganda’.? On the whole their intention seems to have 

been to inspire confidence amongst the dominated popu- 
lation rather than terror within the white community. 

Much of the violence has been directed at targets with a 
special significance for Africans; incidents which have 
invoived the deaths of white civilians, the 1977 Goch street 
warehouse shootings or the Silverton Bank siege for example, 
do not appear to have been preconceived and have rather 
been the consequence of only superficially trained men 
being forced on to the defensive. In contrast with the 

earlier Umkonto campaign much more emphasis has been 
placed on co-ordinating sabotage efforts with local mass 
struggles; as well as the Soekmekaar attack in 1980, Soweto 
bombings were orchestrated with a popular campaign against 
rent increases. With the exception of the assassination of 
informers and other peopie regarded as collaborators (African 
security policemen, for example), the campaign’s strategy 
has been guided by the principle that civilian casualties 











should be avoided.'® |m August 1981, however, Oliver 
Tambo announced that the ANC would in future attack 
‘officials of Apartheid’ (which in fact Umkonto insurgents 
had never had any inhibitions in doing) and that moreover 
there might arise ‘combat situations’ in which civilians 
could be killed.'' A few days before Tambo’s statement 
appeared in the foreign press (it was not reported inside 
South Africa) a bomb expicded in the main shopping 
centre of Pori Elizabeth; unlike earlier inner-city explosions 
this one took place during working hours. It was seen at 
the time as a reprisal for the then recent murder in Salis- 
bury of the ANC representative in Zimbabwe, Joe Gaqabi. 
Gqgabi, who had played an important role in the first 
Umkonto campaign, was one of the Robben Island prison 
veterans who had been chiefly responsible for reactivating 
an ANC leadership in Soweto in late 1975 and establishino 
what ANC links existed with the Soweto Students Rep- 
resentative Council (SSRC). He had gone into exile after 
his acquittal in one of the first major trials arising from the 
sabotage campaign. 


Apart from the effects of Umkonto’s sabotage campaign, 
the ANC’s influence on popular political perceptions! 2 has 
been consolidated since 1976 by the re-emergence of open 
Political discussion within the African community. Here the 
commercial! press has played an important role: in 1980, for 
example, the Soweto daily newspaper, The Post, ran a 
‘Release Mandela’ petition form in its columns for several 
Months as well as helping to popularise the Freedom 
Charter. The Charter was taken up and adopted by several 
organisations including a new student association, formed 
in 1979, the Congress of South African Students (COSAS). 
COSAS stands in conscious opposition to organisations 
which claim to be inspired by the precepts of Black Cons- 
ciousness. 


Meanwhile the ANC’s external organisation has been un- 
troubled by any serious dissension. This is all the more 
remarkable bearing in rnind the huge infusion of new 
recruits, many of them trom a background in which the 
ANC’s leadersnip had iittie legitimacy. The organisation 
was well piaced to cope with this sudden expansion; it had 
the equipment, the financia! resources, and the training 
facilities (located mainly in Angola) required to transform 
these recruits into a guerilla force. In contrast with the 
1960s, training periods have been short, militarily and 
politically extremely effective, and of course the possi- 
bilities of going into action nave been for trained insurgents 
infinitely greater; all this has contributed to discipline and 
morale in the camps. In consequence ideological dissent 
within the leadership does not seem to have had much 
effect on rank and file. In particular there have been two 
dissident tendencies, both of which have involved dissatis- 
faction with the role of the South African Communist 
Party within the external movernent. Tne first involved 
Okhela. the faction started in Paris in 1973 as a ‘white 
consciousness’ group with the apparent encouragement of 








Tambo who hoped it might counter-balance the influence 
of communists within the ANC. With the failure of Breyten- 
bach’s expedition Okhela had lost favour with the ANC 
establishment. The vetoing of an Okheia scheme to cir- 
culate Afrikaans ‘samizdat’ literature in South Africa con- 
firmed a growing conviction among the remaining Okhela 
adherents that the ANC was racist in its attitude towards 
Afrikaners. Already increasingly antipathetic to the SACP, 
between 1976 and 1978 the Okhela group made overtures 
to the ANC African Nationalists then based in Algiers. In 
1979 Okhela collapsed in the wake of its most influential 
spokesman’s flight to South Africa and his subsequent 
admission of being a police informer. '* The African Nation- 
lists were similarly discredited with Tennyson Makiwane’s 
return to the Transkei and his enlistment in the Transkeien 
foreign service. In 1980 Makiwane was assassinated. Though 
the Transkeians blamed the ANC it may have been signifi- 
cant that he had been involved in a coup d’etat conspiracy 
by former ANC a°-4 PAC men to overthrow the Matanzima 
administration.' 4 


The second group of dissenters developed from the new 
generation of South African marxist academics which had 
emerged at English universities in the early 1970's. Together 
with recent exiles who had been involved with the regener- 
ation of African trade unions in South Africa they were 
gradually to become increasingly sceptical of the capacity 

of the SACP for creating a proletarian democracy, and in- 
creasingly critical of the petty-bourgeois orientation of the 
ANC’s exile leadership. Their criticisms were first of all 
centred on the work of the South African Congress of Trade 
Unions (SACTU) in which some of them were involved; in 
Particular they disagreed with what they felt to be the domi- 
nant perception of SACTU’s function — to serve as a ‘sign- 
post’, directing workers to Umkonto we Sizwe.' > With the 
expulsion of the principal figures in this group, Martin 
Legassick, Rob Petersen, David Hemson and Paula Ensor, the 
ANC effectively cut itself off from a potentially creative 
source of intellectual stimulation. The rebels subsequently 
constituted themselves as a ‘workers’ tendency within the 
ANC but because of their isolation from rank and file ANC 
membership their aim of helping to transform the national- 
ist Movement into a truly working class organisation appears 
forlorniy romantic. 


Despite the fresh emphasis on insurgent activity the ANC‘s 
leadership has been careful not to neglect diplomacy. Here 
it has displayed considerable self-confidence and finesse. 
This is a field in which the Tambo leadership was always 
rather adept and in the post-Soweto years it has had to 
contend with several significant chalienges. The first of 
these was posed by the emergence of a third exile force as 
a result of the arrival in European and African capitals of 
leaders from the South African Students’ Organisation, 
Black People’s Convention and SSRC. The less ideologically 








doctrinaire of these found little difficulty in joining the 
ANC but for those who subscribed fully to the tenets of 
Biack Consciousness there were obvious objections to this. 
At the same time the disarray among the Pan-Africanists 
made them equally unacceptable. Furthermore there were 
substantial ternptations to maintain a distance from the 

two exile organisations: European social democrats were 
keen to patronise a ‘third force’ free of soviet connections 
and more vita! than the Pan-Africanist-Congress (PAC). From 
the mid 1970s under the direction of Lars-Gunner Eriksson, 
the International University Exchange Fund (IUEF) began 
channelling large sums of money to the Black-Consciousness- 
movement representatives both within and outside the 
country. According to a South African security policeman 
who infiltrated the IUEF, in 1978 through skillful lobbying 
of the various left-wing and socia! democrat groupings 
which financed the iUEF, the ANC was able to put a stop 
to this. Moreover the ANC succeeded in extracting an 
agreement from IUEF representatives that in future no 
South African projects would be funded without their 
approval.’ ® By late 1980 many of the principal figures in 
the Black Consciousness Movement of Azania (which had 
been formally established the year before in London) were 
joining the ANC. Thase included Barney Pityana, one of 

the founders of SASO in 1969. '7 


} 


The episode was an indication of an increasingly deter- 
mined effort by the ANC to gain for itself ‘sole legitimate 
representative’ status in the view of potential allies. Here 
it has been aided by the faction fighting in the PAC which 
prevented the latter from fully exploiting the victory of 
its erstwhile ally ~ Mugabe’s ZANU — in the Zimbabwe 
elections. The ANC’s guerilla units, incidentally, were 
reported to be fighting alongside Nkomo’s ZAPU-oriented 
forces until the ceasefire. The appointment as the ANC’s 
representative of Joe Gqabi, who like many of the ZANU 
military leaders was Chinese-trained, and who in addition 
had not been involved in any previous exile political 


activity, V¥dS cacti 1 ana StuTE. 


Meanwhile, in London, Oliver Tambo arranged and attended 
his daughter's wedding in St. Paul’s Cathedral and main- 
tained (against strong internal pressure from the left wing 
of his organisation) discreet links with Gatsha Buthelezi. 
Even when finally compelled to attack the homeland 
leader for his behaviour Guring a Kwa Mashu school boy- 
cott in 1980, Tambo was nevertheless careful not to out- 
rightly condemn the Inkatha movement. With the revival 
in South Africa of legal mass organisations witk previous 
Congress associations the stodgi petit-bourgeois respect- 
ability of the Tambo leadership has an important function 
in ensuring that internal support for the ANC remains as 
widely-based as possible. The current enthusiasm for the 
Freedom Charter and pparent downgrading of the 
more radical ‘strategy and tactics’ adopted at Morogoro ! 8 


may also be indicative of a realistic perception of the 








danger of alienating the steadily growing Black middle 
class. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


AIMS, CONSEQUENCES OF POLITICAL CENSORSHIP EXAMINED 
Pietermaritzburg REALITY in English Mar 82 pp 3-6 


[Article by Christopher E. Merrett] 


“Censorship ends in logical completeness when nobody is 
allowed to read any books except the books nobody can 
read.” | 


in AD 35, Caliquia, fearful of the effect of Greek ideas on 
Rome, banned liomer’s Odyssey. in the following nineteen 
centuries Caliguia’s spiritual heirs have banned Machiavelli, 
Shakespeare, Locke, Voltaire, Jefferson, Mill, Zola and 
Steinbeck among many authors. indeed the work of almost 
every writer of worth has been banned at some time, in 
some place. Such censorship is a classic tool of totalitarian 
governments; the crirne being opposition to the regime. 
Where the Soviets create the ‘unperson’ so in South Africa 
we have the ‘banned Communist’, the terms Communist and 
Marxist being used promiscuously by the Government as 
convenient and damning labels. Totalitarian ideology raises 
the State, the constitution and its agents to divine heights 
and sees individual morality and cultural freedom as sub- 
versive. indeed moral questioning is denied to the individual 
as it has become the preserve of the State. Individual ful- 
fillment through identification with the regime is justified 
by the sernantic contrivance that since the State is the sum 
of individuals, so its authority is a manifestation of liberty. 
Of course, this is at odds with the West European tradition, 
in which a code of rules safeguards a minimum sphere of 
liberty for each person, protected from the licence of others. 
Totalitarian regimes long ago realized the advantages of 
possessing all the ‘loudspeakers’, by controlling education, 
the media, and public utterances in general. 


Haight writes: “In the history o1 censorsnip, the oldest and 
nost frequentiy recurring controls have been those designed 
> prevent unorthodox and unpopular expressions of political 


YY religious opinions < e aim of this article is to discuss 


the current nature of such control in South Africa with parti 
cular emphasis on book production. This leaves aside the well 








known self censorship of the press, enmeshed in a labyrinthine 
web of laws which require editors to be lawyers rather than 
journalists, and ensure that the State is the only commentator 
on certain issues. The State has good reason to fear book and 
journal production. it controls and monopolizes the educa- 
tional process, television and radio, while the Press, through 
fear of the law and the balance sheet is wrapped in its own 
cocoon of self restraint. Poetry and prose are powerful wea- 
pons — above all they have lasting qualities and their cir- 
culation can be vast. This is particularly galling to an author- 
itarian regime which sees literature in strictly utilitarian rather 
than aesthetic terms, a means to the end of shaping society 

in its image. However, free thought cannot be entirely eli- 
minated. While people continue to think there will be others 
willing to record those thoughts, even if these remain unread 
for a long time. No State can contro! entirely either thought 
or writing, an exercise which could be contrasted in its futi- 
lity with an attempt to swat all the flies in South Africa. 
Writers form an “island of separateness” 3 a powerful threat 
to the establishment and total social control. In spite of 
persecution it must be a source of encouragement to writers 
to know that they are part of an indestructible force even 
though, for some, their writings will be relevant only to 
posterity. 





Censorship in South Africa was codified in 1963 by the 
Publications and Entertainments Act which defined the term 
‘undesirable’ in forty different ways but allowed a right of 
appea! to the Appellate Division, theoretically providing a 
check on the Publications Control Board by the application 
of judicial norms. Certainly open court hearings, such as 
that involving Andre Brink’s Kennis van die aand, brought 
the censorship process into public debate. in 1974 the Pub- 
lications Act abolished this right of appea! and set up its own 
appeal board. The Directorate of Publications continues to 
ban on the strength of an isolated part of a work and sees 

as its task’’ . . . to uphold a Christian view of life’’.4 The ban 
on the importation, continued printing, publication, display, 
retai! and circulation of banned items was retained but a new 
category of ‘possession prohibited’ was instituted. Initially, 
transcripts of pleas and evidence which are part of strictly 
legal publications; technical, scientific and professional pub- 
lications for the advance of the arts, science and literature; 
and religious publications, were exempted, but the last two 
categories were excised by the Publications Amendment Act 
of 1977. The Directorate of Publications also has the power 
of seizure and the right to enter premises on the suspicion 
that an undesirable publication is being printed or published, 
and the ability to ban ail issues of any one title or the out- 
put of a specific publisher. The infarnous section 47(2) 
contains the criteria for banning which are: a) obscenity and 
harm to public morals; b) blasphemy and offence to reli- 
gious convictions; c) bringing of a section of the community 
into contempt or ridicule; d) harming relations between 
sections of the community; e) prejudicing the safety of the 
State, general welfare, peace and good order; f) disclosing 








certain judicial proceedings 


This, however, is not all. Censorship is also enshrined in 

the internal security legislation which has been. built upon 
the Suppression of Communism Act of 1950. This restrains 
the quoting of banned persons as well as the publications 

of those banned persons and listed organizations. Up to 31 
December 1978, 1358 origina! banning orders had been 
served with enormous repercussions on the availability of 
literature. In addition, the African National Congress (ANC), 
South African Congress of Democrats, Pan African Cong- 
ress (PAC), Defence and Aid, South African Communist 
Party and the African Resistance Movement are proscribed. 
Among many authors thus affected are Alex Hepple, Fatima 
Meer, Ronaid Segal, Eddie Roux, Donald Woods, Helen 
Joseph, Brian Buntina, Alex La Guma, Denis Brutus and 
Ruth First. 


it has been fashionable at times to discover hUmour in some 
of the more bizarre censorship decisions, most of which 
date from the early days of Customs embargoes — for example, 
the restrictions on Black Bsauty and Hardy’s Return of the 
native. Such levity can, however, easily mask the sinister 
and coldly logical nature of the censorship system. Censor- 
ship is not an aberration — it has become an integral cart of 
South African society, one of the many unedifying faces on 
the obverse of the coin of rugby, braaivieis, sunny skies and 
Chevrolet. Such suppression of freedom is accepted by a 
majority of White South Africans with the sheep-like con- 
viction that ‘the government must have its reasons’ and 
‘there's no smoke without fire’. In other words, censorship 
is part of the grand desion of apartheid and the ‘totai on- 
slaught’ myth which will not tolerate any questioning of 
the status quo. If Steiner is correct in saying that the written 
word is the “primary homeland” 5 of the dispossessed, a 
most tenacious means of communication and an effective 
opponent of officially sanctioned mass values, the govern- 
ment has a formidable adversary. As Gordimer sums up: 
“No society in which a tiny minority must govern without 
consent over a vast majority can afford to submit anypart 
of control of communication .. .6 itis an apt comment 
on apartheid that cerebral isolation is apparently essential 
for its survival, and this is put into context by Royston: 
“Apartheid is not a catastrophe ... itis asystem of routine 
deprivation and disruption” 7; and Gordimer, who describes 
censorship as an octopus of thought surveillance. Censor- 
ship is part of a system which seeks to bury certain ideas and 
even to ensure that people are forgotten, as in the case of 
banned persons. 8 


Perversely the government appears to think that Blacks are 
unaware of their own repression and that if censorship cont- 
rols dissemination of grievances the latter will somehow 
vaporize. Paternalism is too innocuous a word to describe 
this process in which the government is using literature as 
an ideological weapon to reconcile peopie to the roles in 








South African society determined for them on the basis of 
racial classification. This central myth of the system is sup- 
ported by censorship such that the latter will not disappear 
until the mythology is dismantied. Any apparent ameliora- 
tion of the law simply conceals a shift in purpose. Writers 
who see themsileves as creative individuals, pointing out op- 
tions for society’s future and bringing to society's attentjon 
the matters it might prefer to ignore, are bound to clash 
head on with the totalitarian state. The latter is frightened 
by the truth and displays the sort of amorality which cen- 
sors love across racial barriers but permits the gratuitous 
violence which encourages a war psychosis. Apartheid is 
based on repression and censorship is a vital cog in that sys- 
tem, using information and thought control to stifle healthy 
doubt, questioning and cynicism. 


It has already been suggested that complete censorship is 

an impossible objective to fulfil. It is also possible to argue 
that the South African system is so inefficient that it defeats 
its own ends, although the writer who read a story from a 
manuscript in lowa to find it banned ‘publisher unknown’ 
in the Government Gazette, might not agree. Certainly there 
is a looseness in the system which thwarts total control. 

For example, when a banned person dies, he or she is un- 
banned and books become freely available until individually 
banned by the Directorate of Publications. There is no de- 
finitive official publication containing the names of all 
banned or listed persons. In any case it would be impossible 


to remove from library shelves every book or journal with 
references to or by, edited by, or contributed to, by such 
persons. Furthermore, some titles are banned in hard or soft- 
back only. The organizational obstacles are massive and 
policing so difficult that in practice every library has a 
selection of the thoughts of banned persons on its open 
shelves. On the other hand the complexity of the Law is 
such that those who enforce it clear!y do not understand all 
the implications. This is particularly true of bannings under 
internal security legislation where queries directed to the 
Department of Justice have simply been ignored. Whether 
complexity of regulations and a deafening silence in response 
to questions aid or frustrate liberty is debatable. The resul- 
tant uncertainty and even fear would seem to suggest the 
latter and low usage of banned book collections means that 
the system works. 


The process of banning books can also be seen as self defeat- 
ing in the sense that it draws attention to titles and endows 
them with a mysterious power which they might not other- 
wise deserve. Certainly some of the more turgid Marxist 
writings might become more alluring because they are known 
to be out of favour with the regime. Brink draws attention 
to the fact that censorship can provide stimulation for the 
writer in a closed society, and make obvious to him what he 
ought to do. ‘When the conspiracy of lies surrounding me 
demands of me to silence the one word of truth given to 
me, that word becomes the one word | wish to utter above 
all others; and at the same time it is the word my metaphy- 








sical situation, my Nistorical situation and my own craft 





Gaemand of me to utter 


Writers carry the optimism of the conviction that truth will 
triumph and that literature can celebrate the true humanity 
of man as opposed to enforced patterns of behaviour, by 
identifying with the oppressed and exposing the lie. Indeed 
Pierre van den Rerahe maintains 9a that the optimum 
milieu for a creative intelligensia is an unjust and indefen- 
sible society with a moderately and inefficiently repressive 
regime and an urban population living at above starvation 
level. Clearly South Africa fits this model, as did Fanon’s 
Algeria, Voltaire’s Bourbon France and Tolstoy’s Czarist 
Russia. !n addition, ne claims, such a political dispensation 
is tailor made for revolution. It is interesting to note that 
South African literary prizes are invariably awarded to left 
wing writers: Achmed Dangor (Mofolo—Plomer prize), 
Breytenbach and La Guma (Hertzog prize), Le Roux, Brink 
and Gordimer (CNA prize). As the last writer points out, 
establishment, right wing South Africa is bankrupt ina 


literary sense 


Conversely the censorship system nas Caused many writers 
to flee South Africa. Such exiles can no jonger draw on 
their experiences or the juage and thought of South Africa 
The continued contro! of those who stay has had the effect 
of driving Black writers underground and reinforcing that 

gd grievance and those 
Whites who wish to know about them. The banning, for 
example, of Confused Mhlaba by Khayaiethu Maayisa, on 
the grounds that the play harmed race relations and com- 
Promised the safety of the Stats 10 showed, according to 
the defence, that real events were being withheld from 
White South Africans and that the banning itself hurt race 
relations as it reduced the potential for mutual understand- 
ing. Not only is all South Africa denied access to thinking 
of radical Black Africa and formative political and social 
thinking in the Free Wor!d, but Whites are to remain 
ignorent of the feelings of feliow citizens. Literature written 
Dy Blacks, dealing in depin with the Biack condition, is 
immediately a target for suppression. Grant comments that 
to avoid contravening the law you have to be”... either 


- . i — at ° 7 _ 
wal! built between Black expe 23 


Gazette.” |! 

Nevertheless some courageous publishers continue to print 

the riskier literature, for exampie Ad Donker, Ravan, Bateleur 
and David Philip. In recent years there has been a tendency 

to turn to poetry. {t ts less explicit, often cryptic and perhaps 
less easily understood by the censors, who might in any case 
expect it to be less popular. It is also quicker to write in an 
Irgent situati and is Decomin sreasingly political in con- 
tent, as the bannina of James Matthews’ Cry Rage has shown. 


j | a 
Loss of freedom for writers has encouraged loyalty to the 
struagie against rep yt tne resultant jargon is 
Ot aiways 12 { ter xOression 
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rature on Soviet lines: tamisdat (published abroad); and 
samisdat (underground circulation). As in Moscow, literature 
is an instrument for political change with the surreptitious 
sale of books on Soweto streets, fly-by-night drama per- 
formances, poetry readings and pamphlet distribution. Two 
thousand copies of A dry white season were distributed 
under the imprint Taurus before Brink’s book was banned in 
an early example of samisdat literature. Writers have become 
agents for political change to the extent that the security 
police are interested in the chairman of the writers’ associat- 
ion, PEN. 


It has become common to hear of the liberalization of the 
censorship system. Such a facile judgement seems to be based 
on confusion between the interdependence of censorship 

and apartheid, and a more libera! attitude on the part of 

the authorities towards nudes and swear words. The release 
from banning of Gordimer’s Burger’s daughter, Brink's A dry 
white season and Le Roux’s Magersfontein can be seen as 

a cynical attempt to buy off White authors and drive a wedge 
between White and Black writers. That this is merely a change 
of emphasis is shown by the simultaneous banning of Mat- 
shoba’s Call me not a man. Censorship has become more 
sophisticated but no less dangerous and the concept of the 
‘enlightened censor’ has no validity. The ‘probable reader’ 
has replaced that curious species the ‘average South African’ 
as acriterion for assessment and ‘quality of literature’ has 
been invoked. In fact this is a smokescreen for crude censor- 
ship based on colour — the main consideration is what the 
Black masses might read as inte'lectuals articulate those 
grievances which could otherwise remain unexpressed. Black 
writing is feared and therefore controlled because it !s in- 
spirational. Satire, for example, is now given a freer rein 

but it is more appropriate to Whites, Biacks being too close 
to the struggie. Consideration of literary merit is thus a 
political contrivance, and in any case denies the right for 
poor quality literature to be read and judged as such. From 
time to time apologists of censorship try to conjure up a 
more liberal mood. Leighton, for example, exhorts writers 

to use fantasy: “If you are not aliowed to criticize the govern- 
ment or its agencies, then describe the antics of pigs, as 
Orwell does in Animal Farm.” 12 


Brink suggests that excerctions have been made of a few well 
known and coincidentally internationally recoanized White 
writers. This has had the side e*fect of disseminating radical 
literature. For example, Burger’s daughter contains a banned 
pamphlet of Soweto Students’ Counc) and Rumours of 
Rain reproduces much of the court testimony of Bram Fischer 
In a sense writers are donning the mantie of journalist but 
this is allowed as an exception, fitting neatly into a society 
run on the basis of permits. There is no liberalization in a 
system which grants those permits to Whites but denies 
them to Blacks. Nadine Gordimer refused to appeal against 
the ban on Burger’s daughter as this would legitimize the 
system and South Africa was treated to the bizarre spectacle 





of the Directorate of Publications appealing against its own 
ban to itself. if the severity of the system is an indication 

of the effectiveness of those it is designed to contain, then 

it is possible that the authorities feel they have neutralized 
the radical Whites. Gordimer also claims that White descrip- 
tion of Black suffering by proxy is paradoxically acceptable 
in a way in which similar Black writing is not, thus involving 
White writers, often unwilling, in a privileged position. The 
fact that contentious topics may now be discussed if written 
in a sophisticated idiom in no way obscures the fact that a 
different psychology is being used towards the sarne repres- 
sive end. Nor has there been a downturn in absolute numbers 
of bannings. In fact Silver has shown, through a study of 

the Government Gazette of the period 1974 — 8, a steady 
increase in the total number, in the proportion of ‘possession 
prohibited’ items and the relative number of political bannings. 
Student publications in particular have been hard hit. 


Censorship contains an explicit attack on academic freedom. 
Welsh asks if it is possible to be a scholar of integrity in 
South Africa and yet remain within the iaw. Studies of 
Marxism and Black nationalism and literature have in parti- 
cular been obstructed. Academics have to travel abroad to 
keep up to date and publication is accompanied by extreme 
nervousness. |n the case of banned or listed persons, all their 
output is proscribed regardless of political or other content. 
For example, Ruth First's work cannot ordinarily be con- 
sulted in South Africa but this includes straightforward his- 
tory inthe form of a biography of Olive Schreiner. For those 
academics of strong political convictions there is the problem 
that applications for the use of material legitimize the sys- 
tem. Garson claims that ““The greatest danger is the temp- 
tation simply to cease asking the questions that can only be 
answered by using the censored materia!.”’ 13 


It is of course a wel! known fact that authoritarian regimes 
enlist the general public as willing or unwilling, witting or 
unwitting, agents of the controi process. Such an ambitious 


rein on free thoudnt ind iis d semination would hardly 
otherwise be possible. P nent among the agents of the 
censorship system !s tl brarian, who administers the 
process by which access, for bona fide study purposes, ts 


possible to banned material. An academic library’s open 
exemption permits the use of banned books within the 
library or makes them available for loan on the authority 
of a supervisor, subject to a certain amount of form filling, 
and restrictions on access and photocopying. Similarly 

the exemption helps academics who wish to acquire such 
books for academic research purposes. In the case of ‘pos- 
session prohibited’ and internal security bannings, a library 


has to seek permission to hold each title. Such titles may 
only be used for study purposes after individual application 


rt 


o the Directorate of Publications or Department of Justice 
as appropriate, a Catch 22 s tuation which requires the moti- 


vation to use a book which by definition has yet to be seen 
by the user. The response of librarians to this system has 
been varied. Some have aided and abetted censorship by 








acting in a timid fashion, piacing restrictions on or simply 
failing to order books which might be banned. Three lib- 
raries in the South African Library Association survey of 
1978 did not inciude banned books in the main catalogue 
and a number use unnecessarily complex issue systems. 
Such circumspect actions effectively build a second censor- 
ship system on top of the government's. The library profes- 
sion as a whole likes to pride itself on its unified opposition 
to censorship. This apparent liberal! standpoint begins to 
ring hollow when it is closely examined, for it comprises a 
call to the Government ts amalgamate censorship legislation 
under one Act, so that all banned material may be listed in 
the Government Gazette and Jacobsen’s Index. In other words 
itis a desire for administrative tidiness which would make 
the task of the librarian easier and perhaps lessen possible 
tension between librarian and library user; but it contains 
no real attack on an undemocratic and unacademic system, 
and thus compromises with repression. Few librarians have 
thought beyond the issue of academic inconvenience, to 
the real issues facing society. The recent introduction into 
South African librarianship training of ‘library philosophy 
and ethies’ might attract some respect if it were to concern 
itself with the implications of the totalitarian state for the 
library. In addition to librarians, booksellers have now been 
inveigied into the system. The Department of Customs and 
Excise embargo on books is to end and booksellers will 
receive material direct. The fact that the booksellers will 

be liable to retrospective prosecution for stocking banned 
books, and even the cancellation of licences as a punishment, 
suggests that a self censorship system will be erected on top 
of that recorded in the Government Gazette. Booksellers 
will Understandably be concerned with financial survival 
rather than political freedom. The Government has subtly 
shifted the onus for the policing of its censorship system to 
anon official agency. This is all the more significant when 
bearing in mind the increasing difficulties in staffing and 
effectively administering the massive bureauci acy which 
runs apartheid South Africa. 


The question of self induced censorship has implications 
for publishing as a whole. The insistent hammering of the 
propaganda machine in general and the complexity of the 
censorship system in particular, have encouraged the as- 
sumption in the public mind that rights are even more res- 
tricted than the law actually allows. Thus is developed the 
Caution in librarians and booksellers noted above, and so 
are destroyed hasic beliefs in civil rights taken for granted 
in the Free Worid. For example, in 1971 Oxford University 
Press published the second volume of the Oxford history of 
South Africa and excluded from the ‘South African edition’ 
Leo Kuper’s contribution ‘African nationalism in South 
Africa, 1910 -- 1864’. Kuper ad spent two years preparing 
this work and points out that self censorship in his case 
would not only have been academically dishonest, but actually 
impossible given the topic. A scholarly account of the ANC 
is impossible without quoting the aims of the organization. 





OUP and the editors took the decision to omit the cnapter 
from the ‘South African edition’ and sudstitute blank pages. 
In this case, as Kuper maintains, the publishers rather 

than the South African government were the censors, an 

act of self abnegation made to seem ali the more ludicrous 
since hes ‘International edition’ has never been banned, and 
can be bought, in South Africa. OUP expiained that they 
felt that South African law could be infringed by publishing 
Kuper's work which illustrates well the three stage develop- 
ment of censorship : officia! action; writers’ self censorship; 
and an inhibiting control by non government bodies. Barend 
van Niekerk descri bes the last as "’ . . . abdication in antici- 
pando ...", witha’... tendency to extend the scope of 
impermissibility to a point weli beyond the demands of the 
aw." 15. The weight of repressive law in the last twenty five 
years has been such that “ ... (it) may at times appear to 
be impregnated bv religious or mystical norms. ” 16 


“he 1974 Publications Act emphatically removed the censor 
ship system from the rule of law, primarily by denying the 


ht of appea!. Although the broad outlines of the system 
nshrined in law, its administration and policing are 


carried out by 2 bureaucracy answerable only to itself, 
Te Imposition of mass values and denial of 
ight to ion. As with other areas of apartheid lagis 
lation it is pertinent to query the degree of congruence be- 
yeen the intent of the law and its impleme tation OY 


bureaucrats. Bureaucratic 'nterpreta ation may vary with the 
time and demands of a particular situation, but at all times 
we are being told what is good for us in the name ofa 
sourious vox populi. Such an edifice is tailor made for the 
dominance of sectional interests. The chairman of the 
government appointed Dj rectorate of Publications can 

He ate literary norms so as to” .. . impose the greatest 
restraint on expression and the search for truth . . . (ushering) 


in.an era of intellectual torpor.” 17 


Censorship is one of the oldest tricks of the totalitarian trade 
designed to counter the immense power of the written word 
and turn it to the adventage of the regime. Control of lite- 
rature is an integral and cynical part of the apartheid system 
aven though some of the resu'ts may be counterproductive. 
The suggestion that censorship is being liberalizea ts a mis: 
reading of an attempt by the South African government to 
olacate Whites ana international opinion or, even more 
sinister, to split the literary World on racial lines. Of course 
it is a direct challenge to civil rights 'n general and academic 
freedom in particular. The practical problems innerent in 
the policing of such a vast system have led to the implicit 
recruitment of librarians, bookseliers and publishers as its 
agents. Its success has largely stemmed from its bewildering 
complexity. South Africans do not expect to have rights 
and where these are obscured they are generaliy assumed no 
to exist. Caution is the watchword, such that self censorship 


by writers and publishers has created ac!imate as effective 
as the official banning system itself; or censorship within 








the censorship system. Above all of course is the erosion of 
the rule of law, substituted by a bureaucracy answerable to 
nothing but a prevailing and sectional ideology. The Govern: 
ment and its Directorate of Publications can be likened to 
the proverbial blind man and his deaf friend. Significantly 
they would like us to be blind and deaf as well, but it is 
unlikely that they rather than radical writers will be vindi- 
cated by posterity. History has already shown the staying 
power of the written word. 0 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


BRITISH TV FEATURE ON AGGETT DEATH DENOUNCED 


Johannesburg THE CITIZEN in English 3 Apr 82 p 6 
(Editorial: "Sneak Tv"] 
fText] A BRITISH ‘talevision teas 2 bas canvepti: 


tiously filmed a feature on the death of 
Dr Neil Aggett, the trade union leader 
who died in detention on February 5. 
it’s the kind of film that'is guaranteed td 
do South Africa the maximum harm.,..; 

We condemn both the contents and the 
manner of obtaining them. 104 

For one thing, there is nothing clever in a 
TV team coming here under false pre- 
tences, its members passing themselves 
off as tourists, thus avoiding the necessi- 
ty of obtaining work permits, which is 
what all foreign journalists have to get. 

For another, Dr Aggett’s death will be the 
subject of an inquest and for anyone to 
prejudge the matter by suggesting, as 
the film does, that his death was murder 
is cutrageous. : 

It is easy to cry “murder,” as some trade 
unionists did in the heat of the moment 
when Dr Agget?t’s death became known, 
but medical and other expert evidence is 
necessary before the cause and circum~- 
stances of Dr Aggett’s death can be 
established. 

This evidence will only be available when 
the inquest is held. 

Until then, the matter is su> judice, and 
the South African Embassy’s informa- 
tion director in London was right, in the 
circumstances, to condemn the vroduc- 
ers of the film. 

“We regerd the programme as premature 
and prejudicial to the findings of the in- 
quest (which starts on April 13),” he 
said. 

“Evidence will be submitted to a properly 
constituted court of law and investigated 
according to accepted judiciai practices. 

“We therefore reject this programme as 
constituting trial by television ... The 
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programine does not serve the cause of 
justice.” 

gy gen ae ee oe 
anti-South African hate lobby, and we 
have no doubt that the TV team’s aim: 
was to produce a film that would harm 
this country. 


Two ,easons | 


a 


There are two reasons for saying this. The 
first is that the team sneaked in here, 
well knowing that the matter had still to 
be tested in court, and the other is that 
the team only approached the South 
African Embassy in London for comment 
after it had returned from South Africa. 

There can be no objectivity when such a 
surreptitious and prejudiced approach is 
made to producing a documentary. 

Two other aspects concern us. The team 
interviewed Dr Aggett’s parents, sister 
and girl friend. 

We can assume that they are still so upset 
about Dr Aggett’s death that they would 
accept, without question, and without be- 
ing aware of the consequences, the 
chance to state their fears about his 
death. 

Mrs Helen Suzman, the PFP Member for 
Houghton, has enough experience of 
similar programmes to know that any- 
thing she says will be used ia an anti- 
South African context by 2 television 
team such as this onc even if this was not 
what she intended. 

Mrs Suzman quoted from a letter from a 
detainee which she previously read in the 
Assembly, and which contained allega- 
tions concerning the treatment of Dr Ag- 
gett. 

These allegations, as she well knows, have 
not been tested — and we are not even 
sure that they will be submitted to the 
inguest court. 

We are sorry she took part in this clandes- 
tine programme, especially as she knew 
the team were here without official bies- 
sing. 

Finally, the sneak film could result in an 
outright ban on Thames Television crews 
entering South Africa. 


We are sick and tired of the clandestine 
filming of South African issues in a way 


that is calculated to harm this country. 

An example should be made of Thames 
Television in this particular instance. 

Its crews should be banned from coming 
here for a specified period — and if they 
do sneak in here again, the strongest 
possible action should be taken against 
them and their company. 
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STBONG and active lob- 
bying behind the Pre- 
toria City Council 
scenes could conceivab- 
ly pave the way to an ex- 
treme Bight Wing take- 
over of the city’s 
administration. 

It is understood thai 
li city councillors have 
either already thrown 
thelr weight behind Dr 
Andries Treurnicht’s 
Conservative Party, or 
are considered to be on 
the point of doing so. 

And Municipal 
sources say if they were 
to form a loose coalition 
with the six Herstigte 
Nasionais Party coun- 
cillors, pewer could be 
wrested from the Nat- 
ional Party backed Fed- 
eration of Katepsyers’ 
Association. 

Such a meve would 
give the Rightwing i7 of 
the council's 36 seats ~—- 
but three of the remain- 
ing 19 seats are held by 
the Progressive Federal 
Party. 

Thus the 16 remaining 


OF PRETORIA COUNCIL 


p 9 


Netional Party backed — 
but theoretically nonpo- 
litical — councillors 
could find themselves 
wooing the three lone 
PFP members in a bid to 
maintain a more verligte 
image fer the council. 

Sources said that the 
Treurnicht party was re- 
ceiving considerable 
support in the council, 
and indications are clear 
that the 11 possible and 
certain CP supporting 
councillors could break 
away to ferm a new pol- 
itical pressure group in 
the esuncil. 


However, according to 
CP councillors, it is not 
likely at this stage that 
any CP-erlentated coun- 
cillors weuld link up 
with the HNP coun- 
cillors. 


Known council mem- 
bers of the CP said yes- 
terday that they were 
committed te continue 
working within the 
frarneweork of the feder- 


ation’s pedlicy. 
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STEPS TO COUNTER REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT EXAMINED 
Pretoria ISSUP STRATEGIC REVIEW in English Feb 82 pp 13-24 


(Article by Dr F Ackron: "Revolutionary Potential and Counter-Measures in 
the South African Situation"] 


[Text ] 


ln recent years, considerable research has been devoted to the subject of 
revolution. Attentions now focussed on why revolutions occur, whereas 
earlier studies concentrated on aspects such as different types of revolu 
tion, the history of revolution and the intensity and duration of revolution 
Despite extensive literature on the subject, che term itself causes much con- 
fusion, particularly when it is necessary to make a distinction between 
revolutions and phenomena such as riots, rebellions. uprisings, coups d 
etal and palace revolutions. Most definitions, however, agree that the 
essential quality of revolution ts the effort to obtain political power by way 
of legitimate collective violence in order to effect societal change within a 
relatively short span of time."’ Virtually all definitions and classifications of 
revolution are likely to be labelled incomplete, because of the numerous 
forms in which the phenomenon appears. What concerns essentially 
democratic societies is that revolutionaries resort to violence in order to ef- 
fect change which could as well be achieved by peaceful means. Although 
violence as a solution to problems is more acceptable in some societies than 
in others. it usually indicates that other attempted solutions have failed.” 

Although it ts difficult to visualize any society without conflict, the use 
of collective violence to resolve that conflict indicates that politics in the 
particular society has failed.” since the purpose of political mnstitutions and 
procedures is the resolution of conflict by means of mutually acceptable 
measures. Whenever the use of violence as a means to resolve political pro 
b'ems becomes widespread, the question remains as to why men accept it 
as a political tool 

At the outset itis important to state that the use of violence to solve 
political problems can hardly be attributed to a single cause but it cer 
tainly centres upon the individual in society, experiencing the world in 
many dimensions and connected to other individuals through many inter 
personal relationships. Lo find an answer to the question, therefore, fac 
tors and situations which may cause people to resort to violent behaviour 
onthe politcal plane, should be identified. Since the human being is nota 
creature of the moment only, tt is necessary to classify these factors and 
situations into two broad categories: long-term factors serving as a back- 
ground to violent behaviour, and short-term tactors and situations which 


act as precipitating agents in sparking off violent behaviour 
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! LONG-TERM OR BACKGROUND FACTORS 


ii Economic factors and situations 


Although 1 Sinieie r economic situation, such as progressive impoverish 
ment may lead to frustration and aggression,” it seems that two-tier 
economic situations have a larger potential for the creation of such reac 
trons in people. One example of such a (wo-Uier economic situation is when 
success Is experienced in one sector of the economy, or by one section of the 


t matched by the same amount ot success in other sec 


population, but ts 1 
tors or sections. In such a situation expectations are created which, when 
disappointed, may lead to frustration and possible aggression.”’ A change 
in environment leading to a change in values is thus not followed by the re 
quired next round of environmental change. Another two-tier economic 
situation which forms a background to political violence, 1s a reasonably 
long period of economic development, creating expectations which carry 
their own risks. followed by a relatively short but sharp recession, which 
shatters expectations and proves certatn risks to have been underestimated 
his makes the price for the lack of foresight too high.” In such a situation 
the gap between expectations regarding need-fulfilment and actual need 
fulfilment becomes unacceptably wide and causes frustration which, when 
widely dispersed and of sufficient intensity, may lead to aggressive 
behaviour.’ Finally, in times of economic prosperity, the individual can 
afford to turn his attention to matters other than the economic, of which 


{ 
yi 


he was not previously aware, and give vent to his discontentment with such 


matters by way of vidlent behaviour 
In South Atri as in most Western countries, inflation affects all 


population groups, eroding their standards of living, but in absolute tems 
hits those in the lower income groups harder than others. ‘This is especially 


significant because the lower income groups consist mainly of non- Whites 


whose average earnings are significantly lower than those of Whites. Dur- 


, 1979 the average annual incor for Whites was R7 627, for Asians 

' 1) ' >) \ 
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higher White income can absorb rising prices of necessities more 
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istly. Thus situation reflects also the relative higher economic success of 

the Whites » whose financtal position non Whites aspire. only to find 
hei aspirations constantly thwarted by inflation and its results 


Scme non Whites are suecesstul and efforts to create a Black middle 
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piivate individuals has to be mereased enormously. Non- Whites, however, 
have also to accept their responsibility in areas such as training and family 
planning. Here. they can render invaluable assistance 


1.2 Cultural and secial factors and situations 


hese factors and situations may be viewed from a macroscopic or micro- 
scopic perspective.” 

At the macroscopic level, attention is usually focused on those who ac- 
cept violence as a means of problem-solving, although the groups who re- 
ject this attitude are certainly equally important. Attention will be focused 
on these latter groups (that are likely to be represented by the incumbent 
government and its supporters), in the section on political factors and 
situations 

When viewed from a macroscopic perspective, the perception of the 
situation by those supporting violence, is of crucial importance. Since 
discontent exists in any social system and likewise those prepared to resort 
to violence because of discontent, their perception of the likelihood of suc- 
cess to be achieved by violence is an important determining factor in their 
decision to make use of it.’ One can assert therefore that violent 
behaviour is born from hope and not despair.'"’ This hope, to be meaning: 
ful, has however, to be linked to a vision of a better, more just and 
equitable situation, envisaged in some kind of programme of reform. 

In this reform programme the ultimate aim of the violent behaviour is 
formulated and the attention drawn to the shortcomings of the status quo. 
The programme is usually biased and emotional and methods of ap- 
proaching the goal are usually elaborated simultaneously. lhe programme 
of reform may justifiably be labelled an ideology.'”’ The ideology or pro 
gramme of reform, has a unifying function, uniting those who accept 
violence as their means of problem-solving. 

In the formulation and dissemination of the ideology, the intellectual 
elite often play a decisive role. They may also contribute to the creation of 
a feeling of dissatisfaction by pin-pointing the shortcomings of the social 
system. The intellectuals are moreover largely involved in educating the 
young, an important factor because younger people usually form the ma- 
jority of those who resort to violence.'” 

Often the hope of success, together with a programme of reform, is 
not sufficient for significant mumbers in a society to resort to violence. 
Although leaders may only emerge after the initial violence has erupted, 
they still are an indispensible part of any programme of violent action.'”' 
The relationship between the leaders and the situation is often of a dialec 
tic nature, as the leaders are necessary for the perpetuation of violent ac 
tion, and violent action often creates the leaders." 

A further factor that might be conducive to the use of violence as a 
means of obtaining objectives is a low level of educational attainment in 
the community.’ This means that developing communities would be more 
susceptible than highly industrialized and developed communities,” 
though the case of France during 1968 proves that no developed communi- 
ty is immune to violent action by relatively large numbers of the populace. 
Highly traditional communities seem likewise to suffer less from violent 
disturbance, though most communities nowadays are divided between a 
highly modernized group on the one hand and the less modernized masses 
on the other.’'’ Furthermore, no community is stagnant, and the tensions 
of modernization will be felt in most communities to a greater or lesser ex: 
tent. It is noteworthy that communities with a rigid stratification between 
the “master group’ or “top dogs” and the ‘servant group” or “underdogs” 
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actually experienced that is a source of anger, but also expected or antici- 
pated deprivation “ and that, for the possibility of collective violence to 
become a reality feelings of disappointment in living conditions need to be 
focused on the political mstitutions, manifested as a teeling of alienation 
bron Chose tastenutrons 

it appears that the teelings of dissatisfaction underlying anger in 
society, should not be present only among the masses but also within the 
leaders whose expertise and resources are necessa.y | for collective violence 
to be successtul 

The resort to collective violent action in a society is therefore the result 
of social disequilibrium where the environment and values of actors within 


) 


the system no longer synchronize,” when what people expect of the system 
is no longer compatible with what they can obtain and where violence 
seems the only means left to synchronize expectations with reality 

The Republic of South Africa is a developing country, prone to 
disequilibrating factors in human attitudes, because values and ideas 
change faster than the institutional background. In South Africa sup- 
porters of violence as a means to problem solving are terrorist and com 
munist groups that are closely linked. They have a ready-made ideology 
with a critique of the present situation in classical Marxian terms of 
haves and have nots — as well as a vision of a new dispensation. They carry 
on them work of persuasion, often assisted by dissident mtellectuals of all 
population groups. The unrest experienced during the past few years at 
non-White schools and universities certainly testifies to this 

lhese groups are not leaderless. Banned organisations have offices in 
neighbouring states from where their propaganda and subversive efforts 
are directed. Leaders on all levels in the non-White community, often 
vehemently publicly denounce the present situation. lo this is added a 
critical, often belligerent world opinion, manifested in declarations of the 
United Nations Organization and other toreign organizations. 

[he educational attainmeni level of the non: White groups is low com 
pared to that of the Whites. In the White sector 15.4% of the males and 
15.5°7 of the females have diplomas or degrees, whereas only 1.1% of both 
sexes in this group have no qualifications at all. In the case of Coloureds 
only 1.4% of the males and 2,9% of the females have diplomas or degrees, 
and for Asians these figures rise to 3,4°%% for males and 4,6°% for females. 
With Blacks, the figure for urban mates is 0.3% and 0.47 for thei rural 
counterparts. For Black females in urban areas the figure rises to 1.3% 
while only O.8°, of those in the rural areas tall in this category. The pie 
ture is still bleaker when the figures for those who have no qualifications at 
ali are taken into consideration 24,7°% of Coloured males, 18.1% of 
Coloured temales, 6.7% of Asian males. 16,1% of Asian femaies, 39.9% 
of urban Black males, 65,4°% of rural Black males and 22,6% of urban 
Black females and 60.5% of their rura! counterparts fall in this category.*"’ 
Against the background of the unrest at non-White educational institu- 
tions. the destruction of schoolrooms and educational material, anc the 
loss of valuable time for scholars and students, these figures should cause 
oncern. not only for the direct effect on frustration and aggression, but 
also for the indirect effect through the eventual reduced economic worth of 
individuals in a highty competitive syster 

Gsovernmental measures to establish and reduce the cause for discon 
tent oat non White educational mnstitutions have been undertaken. ‘The 
establishment of parity in certain categories of non- White teachers’ salaries 
with those of their White counterparts is one such measure. Better training 
for non White teachers ts likewise envisaged. The long-term alleviation of 


the situation ts perhaps to be sought in instituted compulsory training, as 
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between classes in society is sull conspicuous, a general openness in society 
can be perceived, also noticeable in the atutudes of most leaders of all 
races. At present, despite several background factors conducive to collec- 
tive vioience in the South African society, a large reservoir of goodwill cer- 
tainly does exist. This should be utilized immediately, tn efforts to grant 
each South African, whatever his colour or creed, those opportunities for 
need satisfaction without which no individual can truly be happy and con- 


tent 
1.3 Political factors and situations 


Foreign control of a country may be a contributing factor to collective 
violence, especially when national feeling emerges and the control is 
regarded as degrading and unjust "’ Such a situation may then result in 
a so-called “war of liberation” 

Internally the weaknesses and inefficiency of the ruling élite may also 
contribute to feelings of frustration, followed by aggressive behaviour.” 
Among the factors causing weakness and inefficiency are conflict from 
within, wavering and incongruous policies, the alienation of the armed 
forces, uncontrollable inflation, military and diplomatic defeat, and 
corruption and subversion." Not only can the shortcomings and inability 
of the ruling elite lead to collective violence, but also their intransigence.” 
i his usually causes frustration and aggression in rigidly stratified societies 
with governing positions filled and jealously guarded by members of the 
top” group. Social demands or imperatives are often ignored, because the 
ruling elite is unwilling, rather than unable. to meet them 

The ruling elite’s unwillingness to react to demands for change may 
increase the incidence of violence, especially when the ideology teaches 
that change is inevitable’ Lip service by the ruling group to necessary 
reform or demands for change creates a discrepancy between expectations 
and reality, culminating in frustration and aggression. ©’ 

Whenever members of the ruling elite continually oppose reform, the 
possibility of peacetul change ts lost. and collective violence ts then the only 
aiternative left.”’ The ruling elite may block channels for peaceful protest 
and constitutional change’" violence thereby becoming the only alter- 
native. Lastiy, the extensive use of violence by the ruling elite may create a 
situation where violence is met with violence.” In a stable society people 
succeed in living together because of accepted and expected behaviour 
patterns. Violence is behaviour to which others cannot orientate them- 
selves.” The extensive use of it by a government can create an unpredic- 
table situation. Resulting frustration and tension may lead to aggression 
and ahenate members of the community from governmental institutions 
and officials 

The government in the Republic is certainly not weak and inefficient, 
but conflictins atements by national leaders about internal policies, 
especially where non-Whites are concerned. give rise to uncertainty and 
frustration and may even be tnterpreted as signs of serious internal conflict 
in the ruling elite 

Members of government and other officials constantly state the 
necessiy for change and occasionally expound plans for change. often 
however, without statements about the time-period over which the change 
is to be effected. This creates talse hopes among non-Whuites about the 
speed at which changes can be impiemented. When such changes do not 
occur immediately, non-Whites become disillusioned as is often ap 
parent from statements by non White leaders. Delay is interpreted as 


intransigence or mere lip service to required change. When proposed 
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epied = as ven. Probiems in these areas can be alleviated if not 


eradicated. No society is static and new situations of dissatisfaction and 
frustration, new possibilities of violent action, are bound to arise. They in 
turn will require new efforts to eradicate or at least minimize them. Ongo- 
ing efforts to create good will on the basis of shared humanity and mutual 
respect are essential. The needs, values and aspirations of others who, in 
one society, share a common destiny must be appreciated. Once collective 
violence is resorted to in order to solve problems which could have been 
solved peacefully, the prospect for all is bleak indeed. Whenever efforts are 
directed at eradicating conditions that cause dissatisfaction and frus 
tration, it is important to remember that the individuals personality func- 
tions on different levels; therefore not only economic grievances deserve at 
tention, but also social cultural anc political grievances, for life is not ex 
periencec as a series of compartmentalized evenis, but a. .1n interrelated 
meaningful whole. 

The responsibility of minimizing the possibilities of an outbreak of 
collective violence ts not that of government alone, but also of the private 
sector, and indeed of every serious South African, whatever his colour or 
creed. The acceptance of personal responsibility for the successful func 
tioning of the system is a seme qua non. Society is after all no supra-organic 
structure, but so many individuals trying to work out an acceptable 


worthwhile dispensation for all 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


ASCENDENCE OF MILITARY FORCE OVER DIPLOMACY TRACED 


Pretoria ISSUP STRATEGIC REVIEW in English Feb 82 pp 2-12 


[Article by A du Plessis: "Diplomacy or Military Force? Theoretical Perspec- 


i 
tives of a Southern African Policy Dilemma") 


[Text } 


The currence diplomatic offensive in search of an acceptable international 
solution to the SWA/ Namibia issue, and a revision of the present political 
dispensation in South Africa, as well as the increase in the scope and inten- 
sity of organized violence and related military activities throughout 
Southern Africa, has had the cumulative effect of acceatuating the 
classical war peace dichotomy found tn political relations. In the Southern 
African context. this has resulted in a dilemma increasingly relevant to 
decision makers and executors of policy alike. The problem centres on the 
critical choice between peaceful or non-peaceful means to achieve extersal 
and internal policy goals, whether these ve evolutionary change or main- 
taining the sfatus quo 

Altough it has domestic policy implications, the fundamental issue 
underlying this decisional predicament is the relationship and interdepen- 
dency of political and military means in the implementation of foreign 
policy. Lhese relationships are not only indicative of the structure of and 
interactions within the Southern African subsystem, but also have a deter- 
ministic effect on future subsystem structure and interaction. Discussion of 
these phenomena, will require an exposition of the theoretical principal 
undertying the use and interrelatedness of diplomacy and military force. 

\ comprehensive and tn depth analysis of the relevance and conse- 


quences of this problem to South African decision-makers 1s not intended. 
itis however, the expressed aim to ascertain the fundamental principles 
underlying this end means relationship, and to attempt some evaluation of 
the measures selected. This is essential in order to determine whether pre- 
sent guidelines tor state action are acceptable, or whether future guidelines 
can be construed or prescribed if those currently used are unsatisfactory. 


1 THE CENTRALITY OF CONFLICI 


Regional conflict in Southern Africa has become an intermittent, although 
seemingly unavoidable component of subsystems interaction. Because con- 
flict is the net result of political actors simultaneously pursuing and fulfill 
ing objectives, the elimination of conflicts has bece.ne a primary goal.'’ As 
a result, war and peace tend to form a continu’ m of means by which in 


dividual state interests. as well as the collective ideal of order and stability 





i té rational system are str ite Conthet can be divided into 

broad categories, non-violent conflict involving pacific measures such 

as diplomacy or coercive methods short of actual war, and violent conflict 
volving to cibie milita measu©res GU Wal 


mM the nature of conflict and the in 


, distinctive dGualitv d 


ruments used. War is a military instrument of state policy, often utilized 


nant of the structure of the international 


5 also a primary determinant 

oliticai system rnd an important manifestation of social disorder that 
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di hreat ul mited and contained.” Simiularly. 


‘nt of state policy. constitutes an impor- 


mstitul 


nt roach | | peace as a viable alternative to a more military 
ientated approach. In practice, the choice of violent or non-violent 
is determined by the objectives envisaged, and influenced by en 
area over which control or influence 
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ENDS-MEANS DETERMINISM 


has identified his objectives, he will select ap 


LTV a lecislON- Maker fis 


opriate means of implementing his decisions in accordance with the 


ilability of capabiltties for action. The instruments for implementing 


olicy decisions are multiform. States will normally use diplomacy, 


vt 
forced by economic, psychological, and military pressures. Collectively 
s represents the totality of action choice utilised in international politics. 
low r, confidence ts not entirely placed upon any single instrument. To 
it ective, all four categories are simultaneously integrated in 
oportions calculated to bring about the desired state of affairs as effec- 


; 
i i 


tively as possible. The correct instrument will be the one that best serves 
tate purposes. Paradoxically, there is no substantive difference between 
itary and other instruments. If effectiveness in producing acceptable 
sults is taken as a standard of appropriateness, both diplomacy and 


iry sures are normal in interstate relations 

\ithough the aim will be to maintain flexibility, the choice of means 

Tr Lete lL by set ends. Tt iore detiniuve objectives are, the 
es become and the more deterministic tn influencing the 
hoice of means. | , Spec disting 1 is drawn between diffuse and 
used objectives Diffuse objectis r to situation where no cleat 
’ i-{ ui e fused objectives relate to fixed 
chies letel Because f the relative flex 

le S| rum of feasable accommodative 

s by L¢ St i rigid hierarchy of objectives not only limits 

iita t iris i able, but b npncavion often prescrip 

y a PS | spe t un nts 

\n appraisal of | ind \ oriented goals of South 
\frican foreign | ws thet entre ecurity, and material and 
gical | ectives. These coals which are inclined to 

ng a fused nature. This aspect 

larly i tant rect lated to the broader categoriza 

nat f-extension, goals of national self 

ion, and goals of na al self- abnegation Although the South 

\ " vo tesses to pursue goals ol self preservation or at 
Is of sel nsion positively, critics of government policy do not 
( , he right of the pohtical 

y nment fay y of selt-abnegation 
rie posed to this is the leftist accusation, that South Africa is 
on the re ration of goals of national self-extension in a negative or 











derogatory sense 

In reality, the truth probably lies between these two extremes, depen 
ding on the results achieved by diplomatic and mulitary instruments 
respectively. A valid question for all political decision-makers in Southern 
Africa, is whether conflict objectives pertain to regional, balancing 
objective conflict, or regional hegomonic-objective conflict. The purpose 
of the former is the restoration of a disturbed balance. of the latter 
domination rather than equilibrium Because apartherd is a related and 
controversial factor in the SWA/ Namibia dispute, independent of mutual 
interests in other policy areas, the balancing objective still seems to 
dominate conflict in the Southern African context. If the extent of current 
politico-military measures, supported by psychological warfare on an 
ideological plane, is considered as a basis for evaluation, the afore 
mentioned perception of the nature of the conflict may be questioned 
however. Serious consideration should be given to the hypothesis that the 
conflict objectives in the regional context, have transcended the balancing 
ideal and fallen within the framework of hegomonic objectives. 

The verification or refutation of this vewpoint requires an extensive 
analysis outside the scope of this article. Only the general principles under 
lying the contemporary use of diplomatic instruments and their appro- 
priateness, shall be considered. 


§ THE DECLINE OF DIPLOMACY 


\s national goals are always political, all foreign pelicy instruments ought 
P . { } A . . . - &- ‘ 

to be of a political nature. Diplomacy, however, is tradiuonally regarded 
! 


is the pobtical instrument of state action. In general terms, diplomacy 


refers to a specific pacific approach, or a method by which interstate rela- 
tions are acjusted, or a manner of conduct. As such, diplomacy 1s practis 
ed by agents authorized to act on behalf of individual states or other 
recognised political entities. The question here is not about the nature of 
diplomacy, but whether diplomacy ts relevant or irrelevant to, interna- 
thonal order 
Until the twentieth century, military means were seldom decisive 
Diplomacy still had meaning and took the form of strategic diplomacy, or 
diplomatic content in which the goals of statesmen are not fully set and 
in which there are no rigidly established priorities among objectives” ” 
Diplomacy was strategically and effectively employed to effect important 
long range objectives. Today, political actors operate from a fused hierar 
chy of interests, and situations are anaiyzed in ideological and nationalistic 
terms, according to a tixed order of goal superordination and subor- 
dination. This hinders the use of diplomacy, relegating it to a form of tac- 
tical diplomacy. A situation ensues in which the goals of statesmen are 
rigidly set and in which priorities among objectives have been articulated 
ind fixed’. As such, the role, employment and range of diplomacy is 
restricted to lesser, short-range outcomes, as a way to accommodate fixed 
aby ere tives o1 States 
| he dee line in} the use of diplomag Yas a Strategic ipproag h to peace, 
is agyravatea by the central preoccupation of diplomatic methods with 
political wartare, and more. specifically liplomacy as international 
technical management. With the fatter, the major concern is technical 
collaboration in order to maximise mutual interests and to find the most 
efficrent means of achieving a given end, rather than the conciliation of 


different interests. Lhis technical attitude obscures the reality that states 


do have different and conflicting interests. In its Intrusion into the discus 





TT siratevic and security objective he technical use of diplomacy has 
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mPaATCC COIS TASTE UEMenE CO dy ul vet Miaty tt HpROPLAlee unable to 
ring about a re-ordering of state obj ves ino a conciliary manner.'” 
Diplomacy has become a technical method rather than an approac h to 


Clearly, as an approach to world peace, he miportance of diplomacy 


has been greatly reduced. But this does not mean a complete disregard of 
he utility of advanta res Ol diplomacy the current intensity and 
frequency of diplomati x tions over the SWA’ Namibia tissue, in 
cates that the use of diplomacy has not completely disappeared 
Hlowever, the lengthy diplom offensive has not produced the desired or 
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major powers has reduced the stabilizing etlect of the nuclear level of 


strategy on the conventional, and Cold War leveis. Accordingly 


if) afeas 
outside the accepted zones of nuclear influence, tt 


e freedom of choice to 


use military force in a conventional or unconventional, albert limited man 
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Minister of Defence, his comments on this issue liad no specific reference to 
any particular neighbour of South Africa, but did not exclude the use of 
military operations similar to those in Angola, against any participants in 
such a scheme. Although South Africa endorses the principle of peaceful 
co-existence, national security is a higher priority, and she expects neigh 


! 


houring states to refrain from providing tacilities to dissident movements 


\frica” Such an expectation seems 


supporting insurgency in South 
unrealistic in the tight of the continued re« Iprocal milttary build up bye 
tween South Africa and the externally supported Angola, Botswana and 
Mocambique.“’ There ts too, the worsening of non-military relations be 
tween South Africa and Black states in the region, and the recent establish 
ment of a new Southern Atrican Anti Apartheid Movement in Salisbury 
ihis movement has as its primary aim the co-ordination of financial 
political and military support for ANC, PAC and SWAPO actions against 
South Atrica and SWA/ Namibia.” Finally. there exists the ever 
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Phas pa f the discussion ws based on the vie ss expressed in Lerch CO lela peu 
pp t4/-15l \ ough expansionist policies, the revisionist status quo controntatuion 
and disput musing from racial, social and cultural issues usually assume the form of 
balancing objectives contlict, the zealous and crusading spirit, especially on an 
ideological plane which characterses the Southern African situatior projects, these con 
flhets into the he germonic objective domain 
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took him to a Germis- 
ton hotel. He gave Lee 
sd om money for overnight ac- 
: om modation. 
‘evesied The following day he 
through supplied Lee with 
g were the money and ciothing. A 
was meeting was then called 
. told that to make further ar- 
rangements. Michael 
jenkin did not attend 
the meeting 
“When approached 
by a friend of his broth- 
“cr he was moved to ren- 
. er some assistance to 


mptt him — this might be un- 
ni lawfu! but is only bu- 
ma ihe 3 .-sd defence 

wounsel said 
he court was fur- 
’ ber told that the iccus- 
at a. “did not render 
stance in this re 
gard to further the 

is 


Jenkin and Naidoo 

no previous convic 

; Nakabhai ad- 

" itted serving a 10-year 
: ‘ sil sentence after be 
.g the first case tried 

Africa iw 
f the Sabotage 
t. He was released in 


_ , , e 


wrence Nakad- 
4 old the court that 
© accused was related 
promneno Johan- 

. cs Arne who 
een in practice for 
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changed men after his 
release from _ prison 
when he married and is 
now the father of a 
child. 


Michael Jenkin's 
couneel conceded to the 
court “that the sort of 
person assisted by Jen- 
kin was in fact a danger 
to society”. 

In mitigation he said 
that Jenkin’s children 
were very young, the 
baby being only four 
months at the time of 
his detention some two 
months ago. When de 
tained Jenkin’s wife 
took up employment 
and had been forced to 
employ a nanny. 

Prior to the passing 
of sentence the magis- 
trate warned the 
crowded public gallery 
filied with students, re- 
lations and friends, 
that they were to re 
main where they were 
untu the court. ad- 
journed after the pass- 
ing of sentence and 
that “any person who 
disrupts the proceed- 
ings of this court will be 
deait with appropriate 
ly’’ 

The magistrate said 
t was the opinion of 
the court that it was 
not a lesser offence t 
arsist an escaped pe 
s } as itt was to assis* 
the escape of a person 

He said all three ac- 

sec wr aware at the 


time of the offence that 
Stephen Lee had been 
sentenced to eight 
years’ imprisonment 
for crimes of a nature 
that could harm the 
State. 

“It is obviously in the 
interest of society that 
a person who has been 
sentenced to a term of 
imprisonment should 
serve it. It is also in the 
interest of society that 
persons should not 
assist in escapes or ren- 
der assistance to es 
capees. 

“It is most probable 
that in the case of Jen- 
kin he felt himself mor- 
ally obliged to assist 

The magistrate took 
into account that the 
assistance was render- 
ed by all three for only a 
brief period 

All three were sen- 
tenced to three years 
imprisonmens 

Of this, two years for 
each was conditionally 
suspended for five 
years. The court had 
taken into account the 
all three had been io 
custody for about three 
months 

At the passing of sen 
termn.’. Michael Jenkin 
almost collapsed. At the 
same time the crowd 


yelied Amandia 
Power to the preogpiec 
and some gave Sia 
power salutes 

As the agistrate 


left the court room, the 
orderly took the elbow 
of one of the two Indian 
accused to indicate that 
the prisoners should 
proceed to the cells. The 
Citizen was urable to 
see whether the accus- 
ed stumbled or was 
pushed but he fell on 
the stairs leading from 
the centre of the court 
room down to the cells 
below 

The crowd roared dis 
approval and an elderly 
woman yelled: “Don't 
push my child around” 

After the three had 
been taken away the 
court room remained 
packed for a consider 
ably time 

A while after the ing 
dent it came to the at 
‘ention of The Citizen 
that th magistrate 
who had presided at the 
trial had become aware 
of the incident and in 
quired into its orcum 
stances. 


Mr ijdJd Lother was oo 
Beach Mr J] D Pretertes pro 
ecuted. Advocets D Eacy «mp 
peared for N Goo ead Vaks 
“a ent efrors'r 
Eagelibrect( éefeate Wet e 
/?asia 

@ A police spotrsman 
said yesterday the three 
men have originally 
been detained im coe 
nection ww anehe- 
ase and it only “See ap 
peared thet (‘her bed 
been taveivred im the ++ 
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TOYOTA THREE-YEAR EXPANSION PLAN REPORTED 





Jonannesburg THE CITIZEN in English 2 Apr 82 p 31 


[Article by Don Wilkinson] 


[Text] 


CSO: 


4700/1032 


OVER the next three: 
years, Toyota South 
Africa intends to spend 
some K70-million “ir, 
order to remain com-, 
petitive,” says ciair- 


man Dr Albert Weasels. 
in his annual statement ° 


with the group’s ac- 
counis for 1981. 

The money will be 
used to acquire modei- 
related tooling to meet 
the local content pro- 
gramme on new and re- 
piacement models, on 
expansion of the Sand- 
ton office complex, and 
on general manufaciur- 
ing extensions, innovat- 
jons, replacements and 
rearrangements aimed 
at efficiency. 

Finances are unlikely 
to be a problem -—- the 
group has little long or 
short-term deh: —- and 
on the longer view the 
capex is inevitabie if 
the group wishes to 
maintain its market 
share. 

Not that everything 
is rosy for the country’s 
automotive industry. 


the rand to stay weak 
while the dollar and yen 
stay strong, with a con- 
sequent adverse effect 
on the group’s competi- 
tiveness because of its 
dearer imports — which 
not even Toyota’s forex 
expertise will be abie to 
counteract fully, one 


presumes. 


~ 
4 
“ 


Toyota’s chairman's 
forecast of the vehicie 
market size — about 12 
percent down on 1981 — 
is generally in line with 
his competitors’ views, 
but he expects the 
group’s market share 
to rise, though this 
neea not produce high- 
er profits because of 
the pressure on mar- 
gins. 


The uncertainty over 


future oil prices and 
supplies, he feels, 
Should buoy up demand 
for the smaller vehicles 
in which the group 
specialises. 


Traditionally, Toyo- 
ta’s dividend cover is 
high, though last year’s 
6.9 times after Lifo for 


the 115 paid was excep- 


tional, like 1960 


While this would 
seem to rule out any 
dividend cut, longer 
memories go back to 
the savage cut in the 
1977 payment, however 
weil shareholders have 
fared since. 


At yesterday’s 1 100c, 
the return is 10,5 per- 
cent, weil below what 
can be obtained from 
many of the distribu- 
tors and franchise com- 
panies in the motor list, 
but nore the less worth 
holding on to for the 
longer term. , 
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BRIEFS 


NEW NAVAL TRAINING SQUADRON--CAPE TOWN--A new training squadron was estab- 
lished and a training vessel, the SAS Kaapstad, was commissioned at a cere- 
mony at Simonstown yesterday. Commissioning the SAS Kaapstad for the train- 
ing programme, the Chief of the Navy, Vice-Admiral R A Edwards, said it was 
essential that the navy keep pace with the latest technological developments. 
Valuable manpower and ships were allocated to run the training squadron because 
warships were expensive to keep at sea and the number of hours they were used 
in an operational role was limited. The time they could afford to spend on 
elementary training was therefore restricted. Operational ships would spend 
all spare time on advanced training and the development of procedures and 
tactics. The purpose of the training squadron was to provide practical nav- 
igation and seamanship training and to serve as an introduction to life at 
sea, he said. The training squadron, which at present consists of the SAS 
Kaapstad and Navigator, will be increased in size when the SAS Pretoria joins 
the squadron later this year. [Text] [Johannesburg THE CITIZEN in English 

2 Apr 82 p 3} 


KOEBERG SHOOTING INCIDENT--CAPE TOWN--Two security guards at the Koeberg nu- 
clear power station died after shooting incidents at the plant on Thursday 
night. The police liaison officer for the Boland, major George Kershoff, said 
yesterday that a senior security guard, Mr B A Visser, 28, of Bresford Street, 
Duinefontein, was approached by a junior guard who was part of a group Mr Vis- 
ser was detailing for duty. The junior guard said: "I have been looking for 
you for a long time." Three shots were fired and Mr Visser was hit in the 
chest and stomach. He died on the way to hospital. Major Kershoff said the 
second guard died after he had been shot in the head. The man's identity is 
being withheld until his relatives have been informed. [Text] [Johannesburg 
THE CITIZEN in English 3 Apr 82 p 5] 


CP DIVISIONAL COUNCIL--WITBANK--Eight—hundred people attended the first meet- 
ing of the Conservative Party in Witbank on Wednesday night. The member of 
Parliament for Jeppe, Mr Koos van der Merwe, addressed the meeting. Dr W 
Snyman, chairman of the National Party read a letter to the audience stating 
the reasons for his resignation from the NP, why he had joined the Conserva- 
tive Party and pledging support for Dr A P Treurnicht. More than half of the 
old divisional council of the NP followed Dr Snyman and joined the Conserva- 
tive party. A divisional council under the chairmanship of Dr Snyman was 
elected. Mr van der Merwe said the party had collected more than R100 000 
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to battle for its principles. "The movement away from Mr P W Botha's party 
is growing and all over the country a new political awareness, as well as 
awareness of the present NP, is apparent," he said. [Text] [Johannesburg 
THF CITIZEN in English 2 Apr 82 p 3] 


BARLOWS ACQUIRES FIRMS--In a series of share swops involving several hundred 
million rands, the Barlows group of companies will acquire control of Tiger 
Oats and Imperial Cold Storage, two of the country's largest basic food or- 
ganisations. Tiger Oats began as a milling concern and has since branched out 
into a wide range of food products, while ICS concentrates on meat. The deals 
involve the Creation of a new company called Tiger-Sugar which will be listed 
on the Johannesburg Stock Exchange. Its main assets will be Tiger Oats it- 
self and the sugar interests of C G Smith, a conglomerate in the Barlows 

group with controlling stakes in the carpet and textile company Romatex, and 
Nampak in packaging. Also concerned in the various transactions is the Old 
Mutual, a large shareholder in Tiger and ICS, whose interest in Barlows will 
rise to almost 25 percent of that group's ordinary capital. [Text] (Johannes- 
burg THE CITIZEN in English 3 Apr 82 p 2] 


c) 


TION 6 DETAINEES--A total of 85 people were presently detained under Sec- 
on 6 of the Terrorism Act and seven under Section 22 of the General Law 
Amendment Act, the Minister of Law and Order, Mr Louis le Grange, said yester- 
day. Replying to a question by Mrs Helen Suzman (PFP Houghton), he said 60 of 
the Section 6 prisoners had been detained for longer that three months, the 
two longest-held detainees having been held for 183 days. [Text] [Johannes~- 
burg THE CITIZEN in English 3 Apr 82 p 4] 


SE 
ti 


TOLEN CARS--From the beginning of August to the end of December last year, 

14 810 motor vehicles valued at R82,9-million were reported stolen, the Min- 
ister of Law and Order, Mr Louis le Grange, said. Replying to a question by 
Mr Harry Schwarz (PFP Yeoville), he said of these 5 866 had been recovered un- 
damaged, 2 260 were damaged, and 590 were in a cannibalised condition. [Text] 
[Johannesburg THE CITIZEN in English 3 Apr 82 p 4] 


STEEL EXPORTS BOOSTED~--South Africa's steel exports to the west coast of 

South America were boosted in January with the shipment of 12 000 tones of 
round bars to Chile in a vessel chartered by Unicorn Lines on behalf of Mac- 
steel international (Pty) Limited. This, believed to be the largest single 
shipment ever to be sent from South Africa, was an export order obtained by 
Macsteel International, South Africa's largest privately-owned steel company. 
The steel will be used in the manufacture of grinding balls, and essential 
item in crushing plants for the extraction of copper. Mr Dennis Gray, export 
director of Macsteel, said that the steel export business in South America 

had been built up over the past five years in close conjunction with Unicorn. 
"Against severe competition, we have exported in most years well over 10 000 
tonnes to the five west coast countries--Chile, Peru, Ecuador, Colombia and 
Bolivia, as the sole suppliers of Iscor steel to this part of the world," said 
Mr Gray. In 1979 Macsteel was instrumental in obtaining an order of 15 000 
tonnes of steel reinforcing bar for Peru, the largest single shipment ever 
exported to that country. Mr Gray said that export markets would continue to 
be tough in the next year or two. "But South African steel is of consistently 
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high quality and this should stand us in good stead in the competitive en- 
vironment particularly as we have now built up a nucleus of loyal buyers in 
South America." [Text] [Pretoria SOUTH AFRICAN DIGEST in English 12 Mar 82 
p ll] 


RESEARCHER RECOGNIZED--The Council of the South African Chemical Institute has 
awarded the Raikes Medal for 1981 to Dr Terence Ashworth of the National Chem- 
ical Research Laboratory of the CSIR for his Pioneering research in developing 
a series of ruthenium compounds. ‘The prestigious Raikes Medal is available 
for award annually to a chemist under 35 years of age whose work shows out- 
standing promises, as indicated by his/her published work. In addition, the 
work must have been carried out in the Republic of South Africa and have been 
published in a recognized journal. Dr Ashworth's research activities in the 
field of organometallic chemistry and homogeneous catalysis have already led 
to the publication of 39 papers in international journals. He pioneered in 
the development of a series of ruthenium compunds which showed highly unusual 
reactivity for this metal and these discoveries indicated that ruthenium may 
replace more expensive platinum metals (e.g. rhodium) in certain industrial 
processes employing homogeneous catalysts. Ruthenium, one of the platinum 
metals mined in the Republic, has a limited use in the chemicals industry at 
present. These researches could lead to a better utilization of this metal. 
The award will be made at a special function of the South African Chemical 
Institute on June 4 at the CSIR Conference Centre when Dr Ashworth will pre- 
sent a paper on some highlights of his work. [Text] {Pretoria SOUTH AFRICAN 
DIGEST in English 12 Mar 82 p 10] 


CSO: 4700/1037 
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TANZANIA 


AIDE CITED ON AFRICAN ISSUES 
PMO70953 Algiers EL MOUDJAHID in French 26-27 Mar 82 p 6 
[Unattributed report: "Salim: It was Necessary" ] 


[Text] The situation in Southern Africa, the followup to Cancun, and the SDAR's 
admission to the OAU were the main subjects of an interview granted by Tanzan- 
ian Foreign Minister Salim to APS. 


in reply to an initial question on the developments in the political and mili- 
tary situation in Southern Africa, especially after the recent creation of the 
frontline countries’ coordination council, Mr Salim Ahmad Salim first expressed 
satisfaction at the African countries’ collective support which, he stressed, 
"strengthens the frontline states’ position in face of South African aggression." 


"Tt is support," he said, "which is a step toward the consolidation of our 
position in face of South Africa, on the one hand. On the other hand, with re- 
gard to Namibia, it is necessary to mention the problems being encountered in 
SWAPO's struggle against the South African challenge which, moreover, is being 
shown outside Namibia, especially by the de facto occupation of the southern 
part of Angola, by the actions to destabilize some frontline states (Zimbabwe, 
Zamibia, Mozambique and Lesotho) not to mention Pretoria's support for the 
mercenaries in the aggression against the Seychelles." 


Asked how Africa's support could be demonstrated to counter the maneuvers of 
the "five-member contact group," the Tanzanian foreign minister said he thinks 
that Africa's efforts should constantly pursue two parallel objectives: 
"First," he pointed out, "those efforts should constantly aim to support the 
armed liberation struggle which SWAPO is waging and that of the frontline 
countries which are particularly exposed, like Angola. Second, at the diplo- 
matic level, Africa should exert all the pressure it can on the contact group 
countries, which must succeed in influencing South Africa with a view to 
reaching a negotiated solution to the Namibian problem on the basis of UN 
Security Council resolution 435 on this question." 


Questioned on the followup to Cancun, Salim Ahmad Salim said he thinks that 
"the hopes placed in that conference, which at the outset were considerable, 
were quickly dashed because we expected global negotiations to be started and 
they have not taken place, at a time when the developing countries’ problems 
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ir istantly being accentuated as a result of the international economic 
crisis. The latent discontent is now more acute." 


[Ouestion! Who is responsible for that? The rich countries? 
"Of course," the Tanzanian minister replied. "We want the international 
economic system to be restructured, and it is some of the rich countries which 
are resisting that restructuring.” 


With regard to the SDAR's admission, Salim Ahmad Salim said that "the SDAR's 
admission as 5ist OAU member was necessary and had to happen some time. It is 

a logical development and that is why I think that the 38th Council of Ministers 
session which has just been held in Addis Ababa was an important and historic 
session owing to its far-reaching decisions." 


cso: 4719/789 END 
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